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REVIEW OF NEW SBOOKS. 

Dacre. Edited by the Countess of Morley. 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1834. Longman 
and Co. 

Many people fancy that novels, because they 

are easily read, are easily written; and others 
may fall into a similar mistake, and fancy that 
they are easily reviewed. In the first case, 
we may suggest that few species of composition 
are so difficult to accomplish as a Good Novel ; 
and in the second, we can state that few works 
give us so much trouble in our critical vocation. 

We have registered an oath in heaven, never 
to divulge so much of the plot as to hinder one 
of our fair friends from enjoying the full plea- 
sure of all the changes, surprises, and disentan- 
glements of the story ; and when these are 
forbidden grounds, it must be obvious that we 
have only to deal with the author’s usually less 
striking parts, when we endeavour to exem- 
plify and illustrate his performance. 

In the present instance, however, we do not 
feel so entirely at a loss; for though Dacre is 
sufficiently varied and complicated to afford 
full scope to curiosity and imagination, it also 
possesses some other high qualities, which may 
well serve to afford the public an idea of its ex- 
cellence. Among these, one of the foremost will 
be found to be the sketches of personal character, 
which are admirable. Truth, without exagge- 
ration, is their grand merit ; we are acquainted 
with the parties who have sat for these like- 
nesses, and yet there is no invidious indivi- 
duality—nothing for ‘‘ a key,’’ to be hereafter 
published for the gratification of ill-natured 
“friends” and scandalous coteries. We ought 
also to notice the uniform moral tendency of 
this book, and the graceful language in which 
its fine sentiments are expressed, without ob- 
trusiveness or dogmatism. 

Altogether, it is a production of great beauty 
and interest; a faithful picture of manners, 
and one which displays an accurate observation 
of the workings of the human heart, even in 
their minutest tracery. What is meant by the 
quaint title-page, we know not; and it is, at 
any rate, a new fashion to favour us with the 
name of an editor,* and withhold (if it be with- 
held ?) that of the writer. Should Lady Mor- 
ley, in this respect, hold a divided sway, we 
can only say that Dacre, were it all her own, 
would do no discredit even to her high attain- 
ments and talents; and those who have the 
honour of knowing her ladyship, even by report, 
will feel that a higher eulogium could hardly 
be pronounced upon the publication. 

_ It is now our pleasant task to offer the selec- 
tions, which we trust will fully uphold our very 
favourable judgment ; and we commence with 
the portrait of a very worthy sort of a person, 
Mrs. Molesworth, near whom an unlucky 
visitor was seated at dinner. 

“Mrs. Molesworth’s conversational powers 
were small. From the time of her marriage 
she | had, rather from inclination than from any 
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other cause, resided principally in the country. 
Her circle of friends was soon narrowed into 
that of her immediate neighbours. Her corre- 
spondents gradually dropped off, and she was 
left the more uninterruptedly to follow the 
natural bent of her inclination, and to fuss 
with unremitting diligence over all the petty 
cares and arrangements that now occupied her 
attention. Her most intellectual conversation 
soon became a conference with the village doc- 
tor, upon nostrums for ‘teething,’ and pre- 
ventives against infection; but, happily, her 
infants were strong, and their teeth came not 
the worse for the pain they had been made to 
endure for their relief; and, in spite of their 
mother’s care and camphor, they caught all the 
complaints that children do catch, and survived 
all the remedies that were practised upon them. 
Poor Mrs. Molesworth —she had much to en- 
dure! Mr. Molesworth insisted upon sending 
the boys to a public school; and many a sleep- 
less night did it cost the anxious mother, as 
she thought upon the unwholesomeness of ex- 
cessive study, the cruelty of ushers, and the 
tyranny of the upper forms. Other trials came ; 
and many who expected Mrs. Molesworth’s 
alarms to increase in proportion to the reality 
of their cause, feared she would never survive 
the anxiety that must be kept so painfully on 
the stretch, by the tastes which riper years 
developed in her boys. John became a sports- 
man, and Harry insisted upon going to sea. 
Mrs. Molesworth remonstrated upon the plea- 
sures of her first-born and the chosen profession 
of the second; but for both they received the 
paternal sanction. ‘John has got nothing 
else to do,’ argued Mr. Molesworth. ‘ You 
thought they would both be killed by going to 
school, and yet they are none the worse for it.’ 
‘ There, my dear, 1, alas! differ from you,’ said 
Mrs. Molesworth, with a sigh. ‘ If Harry had 
not been sent to school, we might have pre- 
vented his intimacy with Dacre ; and it is he, I 
am convinced, who has drawn my dear boy into 
this shocking mania for the sea. During the 
last holydays, what should I find among his 
books, but a present from Dacre of Southey’s 
Life of Nelson? I understand there never 
was a more dangerous book ; they say it has 
tempted more promising boys to go to sea than 
all the voyages ever written —and they are all 
bad enough.” But Mr. Molesworth was firm 
about his sons ; declared hunting was necessary 
to health, and the yellow admirals the longest- 
lived men in the kingdom. Nor did Mrs. 
Molesworth’s health and happiness sink under 
these trials, as might have been expected. Her 
utmost powers of apprehension had been for 
years excited upon small and groundless causes. 
It was not in the power of mortal woman to 
have been more uneasy than she had repeatedly 
been from the apprehensions of her own imagi- 
nation. Reality could dono more ; for she had 
suffered her worst about nothing.” 

A glance at a fashionable ball (Almacks) shews 
how intimately the writer has mixed with, and 
how acutely studied, such gay scenes. 

“There are many to whom the name of a 





ball conveys no other idea than the meeting of 
various persons, to indulge in the unmeaning 
practice of dancing: there are others who look 
upon a ball as the means of conquest and dis- 
play. By some it is regarded as the business of 
life; by others as the frivolous recreation of 
unthinking people. By the wily matron it is 
viewed as a market; by the presumptuous heir 
apparent as the bazaar from which he may 
select his mate at pleasure ; and there are those 
among the elders, who, regarding it as the 
innocent outbreak of joy and mirth in the 
young, benignantly approve of such safety-valve 
to the exuberance of youthful spirits. But 
with far other feelings is such a scene viewed 
by the lover, for to him only it becomes the 
theatre of romance, and the dwelling-place of 
passion. There have been some who think 
that love is a native of the rocks; but its birth- 
place matters little when once it is called into 
being, for it can thrive alike wherever it is 
transplanted. It shrouds itself in an atmo- 
sphere of its own creation, and sees the sur- 
rounding objects through the medium of its 
own fanciful halo. The existence of colour 
depends not more on the rays of the sun than 
depends the hue which is lent to all that is ex. 
ternal upon the internal feelings of the mind. 
The bustling scenes of gaiety may appear ill 
snited to the indulgence of deep feeling; yet 
the mind which is pre-occupied by one absorb. 
ing thought has not only an inward attraction 
that bids defiance to the intrusion of others, 
but has even the power of converting into ali- 
ment all that should tend to destroy its force. 
The crowds that pass before the eyes of a lover 
seem but as a procession of which his mistress 
is the queen. If he talks to another, it is to 
listen to the welcome theme of her praise from 
the voice of partial friendship; and if the 
actions of others ever attract his attention, it is 
to observe, with the jealous watchfulness of a 
lover, the manner and reception of those whom 
he regards as rivals.” 

We go now to a little gallery of portraits, of 
a party assembled at a nobleman’s country 
seat :— 

“ Lady Anne Preston never failed to be agree. 
able. Vanity was with her the one great mov- 
ing principle of thought and action. She sought 
admiration from all, and obtained it from 
many; for she possessed in a remarkable de- 
gree that quick discrimination of character 
which taught her to select with judgment the 
weakness she assailed. Coquetry became to 
her an art, and, like the skilful chess-player, 
she laid her plan upon a sagacious application 
of rules founded on experience. But though 
the charm of conquest was great, the pain of 
defeat was greater; and her life was one of 
triumph without happiness, and mortification 
without humility. Mr. Preston was a good- 
looking young man, about twenty-seven years 
of age, of serious pursuits, and a frivolous 
mind. Not fond of study, and very fond of 
display ; he affected deep researches, and ac- 
quired shallow knowledge. An early propen- 
sity for collecting shells and stuffing birds 
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had been construed into a love of science ; and 
a memory for technicalities into the fruits of 
labour. The decorations of his library con- 
firmed him a scholar, whilst the imagination 
of an upholsterer, and the judgment of a 
jeweller, gave pretensions to taste. Thus dis- 
guising the soul of a dandy in the garb of a 

ant, he deceived himself, if not others, into 
the belief that his objects were elevated, and 
his abilities universal. Lord Clermont had 
just attained his majority. During a long 
minority, his guardians had laboured hard to 
increase his store, but not his wisdom; and at 
the age of twenty-one, he found himself in the 
dangerous possession of a full purse and an 
empty head. Lord Henry Mansel was a good- 
humoured, pennyless, handsome, younger bro- 
ther, who had been fortunate enough recently 
to obtain the hand and affections of an heiress. 
Lady Henry was lively and pretty ; and they 
were both devoted to amusement and to each 
other, and both equally ignorant of the value 
of money. Their marriage produced neither 
increase of luxury on his part, nor diminution 
of expenditure on her's, for he had always had 
every thing he desired without paying, and 
she could always pay for every thing she de- 
sired. Lady Henry would have viewed re- 
trenchment in him as a reflection on her 
generosity, and Lord Henry would have been 
horrified at the sacrifice of any self-denial in 
her; so, whilst every one was speculating on 
how long a limited income would supply un- 
limited demands, they rejoiced in the present, 
and feared nothing for the future. Mr. Mait- 
land was a constant dweller in other men’s 
houses. He was one of those gentlemen of 


little means and great wants, who barter criti- 
cism for luxury, and whose sickly fastidious- 


ness and avowed discontent diminished the 
obligation, without impairing the economy, of 
gratifying his tastes at other people’s expense. 
Shrewd in worldly knowledge, he had the ad- 
vantage of understanding society better than 
society understood him ; and, therefore, though 
he valued himself highly, he was taken at his 
own valuation. His self-indulgence was called 
exquisite refinement ; his love of detraction, 
keen observation; his insatiable curiosity, the 
interest of friendship ; his love of interference, 
a desire to be useful; and his treacherous 
gossip, amusing conversation. Mr. Rowley 
was a dull man of deep reading and profound 
ignorance. He pored over musty folios for 
half a century, without understanding their 
contents ; and once wrote an article in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine upon the illegible in- 
scription of a newly discovered tombstone. 
But that tomb was supposed to contain the 
mouldering remains of an undistinguished an- 
cestor of Lord Whitby; and Mr. Rowley be- 
came a frequent guest at Hatton. He was 
raised to the dignity of an antiquary, and 
rescued from the ignominious obscurity of a 
tiresome country neighbour, to become the ob- 
sequious hanger-on of a great house. Lord 
Whitby was fond of patronage; and as Mr. 
Rowley was willing to be patronised, Lord 
Whitby had the advantage of encouraging 
merit without risking his dignity. Such was 
the company; and their commentaries and 
opinions upon such topics as a dinner-table 
produces were just what might be expected 
from their respective dispositions.” 

These are extremely clever, natural where 
there is so much of artifice, forcible, and 
coloured to the life. A painter’s touch or two 
will shew this :— 

** Saville talked of London, and Paris, and 
Crockford’s, and of every body he knew, or 





did not know, by their Christian names. He 
was, in fact, little more than a piece of ball 
and club-room furniture ; but as his waist- 
coats deserved to be quoted, and his sayings 
forgotten, his presence was always tolerated, 
and his absence never perceived. * 2 

“ That evening dancing was proposed—dan- 
cing, as Mrs. Ashby said, ‘ just in a quiet way,’ 
which meant that one of the company should 
be offered up asa sacrifice to the pleasure of 
others; and that the best-natured lady in the 
room was to play the fiddler’s part, without 
the fiddler’s wages.” 

A visit to Lady Whitby’s school (she is the 
Lady Bountiful of her district) is another 
artist-like piece; but we can only make room 
for some of its features. 

* The school and its appurtenances were 
prettily situated at the extremity of a wood. 
Two beautiful little Alderney cows were graz- 
ing in front of the ha-ha that surrounded the 
buildings; and two little girls, dressed in the 
costume of Lady Whitby’s own invention, stood 
on either side of the gate by which the company 
entered the enclosure. Though the cottage was 
a very successful imitation of the German Swiss, 
and the outhouses as closely resembled the 
chalet of the Alps, the necessity of introducing 
the family arms and crest, as often as possible, 
was not forgotten. The arms, surmounted-by 
the coronet, supported the corners of the large 
pent roof; and on the wicket of the gate—on 
the locks of each door—on the handles of the 
drawers and the knobs of the shutters—on the 
centre of the table, the backs of the chairs, and 
the covers of the books—sat the owl on a coro- 
net, the picture of dignified wisdom, and the 
family crest of their noble possessor. The Swiss 
custom of writing on the outside of their habi- 
tations was not omitted; and in lieu of the 
moral precepts, and other sentences, with which 
they adorn the exterior, was here displayed in 
old English letters, the interesting intelligence 
that, ‘ This cottage, erected by Henry Guy, 
seventh Earl of Whitby, at the benevolent sug- 
gestion of his wife, Charlotte Matilda Louisa, 
was presented by him to her, on the seven- 
teenth anniversary of the day of their mar- 
riage.’ ‘I am so glad you had an inscription,’ 
remarked Lady Henry, without reading it, ¢ it 
looks so natural on that style of cottage.’ ‘ And 
it is such a very nice one—so like dear Lord 
Whitby,’ observed Miss Cecilia. ‘ It is very 
simple,’ said Lady Whitby, turning compla- 
cently towards the group, who were reading, 
with some difficulty, the old English character. 
‘ Lord Whitby writes poetry remarkably well, 
and had rather wished to have it in verse, but 
I begged it might be quite plain and easy ; it 
is so much better that the poor people should 
be able to understand it.’ ‘ Well, Mrs. Taylor, 
and how are you all getting on?’ continued 
Lady Whitby, addressing the school-mistress ; 
and immediately the door was thrown open, and 
exhibited four-and-twenty little girls, dressed 
in their best, ranged round the three sides of 
the schoul-room. Four-and-twenty little cour- 
tesies were instantly dropped in honour of Lady 
Whitby, and four-and-twenty more for the 
company. ‘ I hope, my lady, your ladyship 
will find the children come on in their learning 
since your last visit. Would your ladyship 
be pleased to examine them to-day?’ ‘ Do 
you attend to the school much yourself?’ en- 
quired the Duchess of Bolton, as the ladies sat 
down. ‘ Not in person,’ replied Lady Whitby, 
‘ it is so difficult to find time for every thing ; 
but I send my governess, Miss Pearson, con- 
stantly.” The four best scholars were then 
called up ‘ to shew,’ as Mrs. Taylor said, ‘ what 





the others could do;’ and the writing was 
thought much improved; and their needle. 
work very good, and the sums had been proved 
and were all quite right. Then followed some 
miscellaneous questions out of the book Miss 
Pearson had written herself for the use of the 
school; and though one girl thought the twelve 
apostles were the twelve tribes of Israel, and 
another said the seven wise men were the ten 
plagues of Egypt, and a third that the moon 
was only the sun in the dark ; yet, considering 
neither teacher nor pupils understood much of 
the contents of Miss Pearson’s little work ; 
and, that to save trouble, the answers were 
generally repeated without the questions being 
asked, it was natural there should be some con. 
fusion in fitting them right, and a great won. 
der that the task should have been got through 
without more mistakes. The examination over, 
the children were desired to fetch the cows to 
be milked in front of the windows, and as they 
tripped along the grass Lady Henry was loud 
in her admiration of the costume, and declared 
‘it all looked as picturesque as a pretty scene 
in a ballet.” ‘ What has become of that nice. 
looking girl with black hair I used to admire 
last year ?’ said Lady Anne, in an under voice 
to Lady Whitby. Lady Whitby tried to re. 
collect who she meant; and Lady Anne suc. 
ceeded in bringing the child to her recollection. 
* I know now who you mean perfectly—it was 
poor Sally Briggs ;’ then, shaking her head, 
she added, ‘ that is a sad story!’ and turning 
immediately to Mrs. Taylor, she inquired if 
she had heard lately what had become of Sally. 
Mrs. Taylor looked solemn, and was sorry to 
say she had heard no good. Sally had com. 
plained bitterly that she was used to better 
food and smarter clothes than she got at home; 
and so, as she sang very well, a company of 
strolling players had persuaded her to accom. 
pany them. ‘ Dear me!’ exclaimed Lady 
Whitby, ‘ how provoked Miss Pearson will be 
to hear that all the pains she took to make that 
girl sing well should be so wasted!’ ‘ It is 
shocking, indeed, my lady,’ said Mrs. Taylor, 
‘ after all your ladyship’s kindness, too, for her 
father to be so ungrateful.’ ‘ To be sure,’ 
observed Lady Whitby, in a tone of vexation, 
to the ladies standing near her, ‘ it is very dis. 
heartening to meet with so much ingratitude ; 
but I believe every body finds the same. Of 
course no girl is admitted into my school whose 
father does not vote for Lord Whitby’s mem- 
ber; but it happened that I had taken a fancy 
to this child, and had actually offered her father 
the vacancy, for which I had nearly a hundred 
applications ; and, would you believe it ? this 
very man gave his vote at the election, last 
summer, to one of those horrid Mr. Bartons, 
who always oppose Lord Whitby’s interest? 
‘ How very disgraceful !’ said Mrs. Ashby, in- 
dignantly. ‘ The fact is,’ continued Lady 
Whitby, ‘ that some of those canting Miss 
Bartons wanted his vote for their brother, and 
so they took vast interest in the fate of his sick 
boy last year.’ ‘ Then, after all, he did give 
his vote out of gratitude 2’ said the Duchess of 
Bolton. ‘Yes! but all recollection of what we 
had done for the girl was forgotten.’ ‘ How 
abominable !’ exclaimed Miss Cecilia. ‘ Poor 
little girl!’ said Lady Emily. ‘ Ah! said 
Lady Whitby, ‘ I was very sorry for the child, 
and it was a great sacrifice to me to part with 
her, she was so very intelligent ; but you know, 
my dear duchess, when one makes a rule one 
must adhere to it; and I feel it a duty towards 
Lord Whitby to lose no opportunity of keeping 
up the family interest.’ ”’ ; : 

A retired citizen is as well described as if the 
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guthor were equally familiar with that class of 


Malt was about the middle of the day when 
Dacre found himself at the door of a brown 
brick villa on the outskirts of the town. Mr. 
Wakefield was the creature of habit; and as 
hehad found it convenient, when daily engaged 
in business, to reside in one of the many roads 
that lead to the east end of London, it had 
never occurred to him, when his occupation 
was gone, to change either his residence or his 
elief that the desideratum of life was an easy 
and constant communication with Tower Hill 
or the Elephant and Castle. The door was 
opened by a thick-set footboy, whose ill-fitting 
livery suggested the idea that he had just step- 
ped into the gaudy-coloured clothes of his taller 
predecessor, without any regard to the variety 
inhuman form. In answer to the question of, 
whether Mr. Wakefield was at home, the boy 
aid he ‘ would go and ask master.’ ‘ Master 
sid he was at home ;’ and whilst Mr. Wake- 
field was carefully conning over the note and 
the card which Dacre had sent in, by way of 
introduction, the footboy was desired to shew 
‘the gentleman’ into the drawing-room, with 
the comforting assurance that ‘ Master will be 
with you directly, sir.’ * ° ” 

“Tn the centre of the room was suspended a | 
small glass lustre, carefully enclosed in a dirty 
white bag; between the windows was a mirror 
toshew people what they are not ; and over the 
chimney-piece was a portrait of Mr. Wakefield 
inthe full dress of a sheriff of London. Round 
the sides of the room hung various other por- 
traits of the family ; and Dacre amused him- 
elf in speculating on the degree of relationship 
theyhad borne to each other. An elderly lady 
witha long crimson nose, light yellow gown, 
and muslin turban, satin her frame with great 
matronly dignity. A miss of fourteen, in her 
square white frock, bright coral necklace, and 
glowing arms, stood screwing her face away 
from the robin she held in her hand. A large 
space was occupied on the other side by a little 
boy on a wooden rocking-horse — the latter 
done to the life, and the child to match: and 
two smaller compartments were filled by a 
young gentleman in his college cap and gown, 
anda middle-aged man with his coat as blue, 
his waistcoat as orange, his buttons as bright, 
and the fit as true, as though the artist had been 
a tailor instead of a painter. The furniture 
Was scanty, and not very comfortable ; and the 
tea-caddy with its leno case seemed a cherished 
and conspicuous ornament.”’ 

The master is worthy of the abode, his ruling 
housekeeper a very capital whole-length, and 
there is a lively moving panorama of our prodi- 
gous metropolis. 

We shall find, however, more contrast in a 
death-bed scene : 

“During the day no material change took 
place in Lord Kendal’s state. Towards the 
tvening he again opened his eyes. He looked 
tall who surrounded his bed: he saw amongst 
them strange faces ; he saw on all the stamp of 
‘rrow and anxiety. Again he closed his eyes 
for a few minutes, then, making a sign to the 
physician to approach him, he whispered a few 
words into his ear. The physician did not 
aiswer, and again Lord Kendal remained tran- 
quil and silent. A tear stole gently down. his 
cheek : he looked at Lady Kendal, then at 
Emily, and, in a feeble voice, said, ‘ Henry.’ 

hey understood his meaning; and his son, a 

y of about twelve years of age, was brought 
his bedside. He motioned to them to ap- 
Proach still nearer. ‘ Louisa!’ said he, ad- 





his wife, ‘ I do not suffer, but I know 


Iam dying.’ Lady Kendal pressed her lips to 
his. Hereturnedthekiss. ‘I fear,’ continued 
he, * that I have sometimes vexed you; but, 
tell me, love, that all is forgiven, and I shall 
die happier.’ Lady Kendal would have sup- 
pressed her bursting agony of grief as she en- 
deavoured to reply ; but the sobs of her boy 
now broke upon her ear; and the feelings of 
the mother and the wife completely overpowered 
her, and she buried her face in the pillow. 
‘ Try to be composed, dearest !’ said the dying 
man, as the tears in quick succession now chased 
each other down his sunken cheeks. * My 
children, you must support your mother.’ 
Emily and Henry knelt by his side. ‘Emily! 
you will probably marry; and may you be as 
blessed, as a wife, as you deserve. You have 
both been dear children to me!’ Emily kissed 
her father. ‘Harry! you will now have but 
one parent; you must give to your mother the 
affection and attention you would have given 
us both.’ He was bathed in the tears of his 
children—they buried their faces in his. His 
voice grew weaker. ‘ God bless you all!’ said 
he, after a pause. * Pray for your father — 
pray for me, Louisa—I will pray for you all—I 
will pray for myself.’ He raised his eyes, moved 
his lips in prayer: they tried to catch the sounds 
he uttered—they heard him say, * Thy will be 
done,’ and all was still; his lips parted, but he 
never spokeagain. For a moment that stillness 
was broken ; the frightful rattling in the throat, 
which announced the moment of dissolution, 
told the mourners that death was at hand; and 
then a short convulsive struggle, and all was 
over. His spirit had fled, and Lady Kendal 
and Emily were carried senseless from the 
room.” 

A pathetic simile closes this volume (the 
second) :— 

*¢ Who has not, in his summer ramble, mark- 
ed the course of some bright rivulet that hur- 
ries on to lose its brightness in the dark waters 
below ? Such had been her fate. Her life had 
been like that clear and sparkling stream, which 
sported in the sun and danced to the wind, 
now catching all the varied charms of day, whilst 
the brightness reflected gained lustre by reflec- 
tion. But now that life was changed; the 
sparkling stream was gone. The water, pure 
as before, had sought the shade; dark, deep, 
serene, it paused. The sombre tints of all 
around stood in still and solemn reflection on 
the unruffled surface of the pool. All was sad- 
ness ; and the stream, which anon had illumined 
the gay landscape, now repeated the sadness 
which alone it reflected.” 

With this we shall conclude, as the third 
volume becomes more engaged in the dénoue- 
ment of the story, which, as we have stated, we 
desire to leave untouched. Where taste, talent, 
good sense, acumen, and elegant literature in 
which to embody them, are appreciated, Dacre 
will be read with pleasure, and admired without 
another syllable from our pen. 





Life of Mrs. Siddons. By Thomas Campbell. 


2 vols. 8vo. London, 1834. Wilson. 
BoapeEn, biographies, magazines, and all the 
et cetera of contemporary distinction, have so 
macadamized the Memoirs of Siddons, that 
every one who could run must have read. We 
will, therefore, in this review trouble ourselves 
very little with dates, with family events, 
with new appearances, and with such other 
matters, as Mr. Campbell’s work must share in 
common with all the rest. In these consist not 
its merit and attractions, but in the many 
critical disquisitions and pleasing illustrations 
in which he has indulged; greatly to our 





amusement and delight, and much to the 
honour of his own taste and judgment. The 
private memoranda of the accomplished person, 
too, whose memory the poet has thought it 
worthy of his talents to embalm, form a very 
interesting feature in these volumes, which 
are, we may say, in few words, an ornament 
to our literature of a highly pleasing and 
instructive character. 

Of the progenitors of the Kemble family, 
though necessary for the author to detail the 
traditions and particulars, it is not necessary 
for us to speak. The immediate ancestors of 
the present (alas! almost past) generation were 
provincial actors, of no great fame or fortune, 
but of much respectability in a profession 
where only exemplary conduct can attach re- 
spect. Mrs. Siddons was born at Brecon, 
July 5, 1755, in a small antique house, dis. 
tinguished by the sign of the shoulder of mutton 
outside, and by real shoulders of ditto, extremely 
well cooked, for the entertainment of men, in 
the interior. She was brought upon the stage 
at a very early age; and at thirteen sang in 
operas. At nineteen, having previously spent 
some time in a humble capacity at Guy’s Cliff, 
Warwickshire, she married Mr. Siddons, who 
had belonged to her father's company; and 
returned to the stage. Having risen in pro- 
vincial celebrity, she was invited by Garrick 
to London; appeared in Portia and other 
parts; acted with the Roscius at the close of 
his career; and was afterwards discharged 
without having produced any extraordinary 
impression. But the provinces again hailed 
her progress, and her fame spread far and 
wide. In 1782 she returned to the metropo- 
lis under happier auspices ; and speedily reach 
ed that noble eminence to which her wonder. 
ful powers so justly entitled her. 

Mr. Campbell here, by way of episode, treats 
us with a retrospect of her predecessors, which 
is a delightful chapter, and from which we 
select a specimen. 

** The restorers of our theatres, without 
troubling themselves about the Puritans, fol. 
lowed the custom of the continent, in bringing 
women upon the stage, putting a stop to the 
impersonation of queens and heroines by he 
creatures, who had sometimes to be shaved 
before they acted. Yet this admission of wo- 
men among the players, though a great natu 
ral improvement, occurred in times and cir- 
cumstances that made it appear at first rather 
an unfavourable change for the moral cha- 
racter of the stage. Since the death of Shake. 
speare, and during the latter part of James’s 
reign, the drama had grown more and more 
licentious. The speeches which stage-heroines 
had to hear and utter were so gross, that the 
Puritans pronounced it impossible for any wo-« 
man who was not a courtezan to tread the 
boards ; and Charles the Second, who had re- 
opened the theatres, and was effectively the 
manager of one of them, seemed as if he strove 
for a wager to make good the words of the 
Puritans. Considering the profligacy of the 
age, it is more wonderful that a few actresses, 
and these the best, were unexceptionable pri- 
vate characters, than that the stage gave its 
contingency to Charles’s seraglio. Though, 
even in those times, the lives of Mrs. Betterton 
and other actresses belied the puritanic asser~ 
tion, that no modest woman could tread the 
boards, still modern civilisation has robbed the 
Puritans of the strongest objection which they 
could allege against the theatre, namely, the 
groasness of its language; so that the most 
delicate female need not now shrink from the 
profession on that account. At present, after 
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80 many women, who have been patterns of 
their sex, have been actresses, it may be safely 
affirmed that a young débutante, ambitious of 
first-rate rank as an actress, would find the 
greatest talents scarcely available without per- 
sonal respectability of character. Still there 
are persons, not puritanical, who think it de- 
rogatory to female delicacy to meet the gaze 
of spectators in impassioned parts. This ob- 
jection, I grant, may apply to private theatri- 
cals. The unprofessional actress, who makes 
and returns love-speeches before an audience, 
is likely to have no better motive than her 
vanity. But the public actress has a fair 
apology, and her professional publicity is an 
additional challenge to her virtuous pride. 
We sometimes hear the player’s vocation 
pronounced degrading, because it exposes him 
to public insults; but this is certainly a most 
unfair argument, at least when it comes from 
those who frequent the theatre. By attending 
such entertainments, they recognise the player 
as a dispenser of innocent amusement; and, 
when they insult him, merely because he fails 
to please, they are, no doubt, obliging the actor 
to ply a degrading vocation ; but if cruelty and 
injustice be disgraceful, they are also degrading 
themselves. Either it should be proved that 
the stage is noxious to society, and that it 
should therefore be abolished, or, if it be tole- 
rated, the player’s occupation should be made 
as respectable as possible by good treatment. 
Even if it were admitted, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that there is something in the actor’s| 
life (that something I leave to others to ascer- 
tain,) which necessarily tends to impress faults 
on his moral character, still what profession 
can be named which, if it finds any weaknesses 
in the nature of a man, will not tend to increase 
them and bring them out? All professions 
tend, more or less, to stamp us with something 
peculiar, and not always with amiable peculiari- 
ties. Yet society wisely honours several pro- 
fessions for their general usefulness, though 
they labour under this objection. To give but 
one instance: the world very properly holds 
the barrister’s calling in high respect ; for we 
know that life and property would be less secure 
than they now are, if every man were to be his 
own lawyer. And yet it is notorious, that the 
lawyer’s life, which makes him daily and hourly 
a hireling either on the right side or the wrong 
side of a cause, as his brief may chance to call 
him, must tend to imbue his mind with a taste 
for sophistry, as well as with adroitness in the 
practice of it. In fact, there is a great deal of 
acting, both in courts of justice and elsewhere, 
that goes by a different name. If I should 
appear all this time to be begging the question, 
and to be assuming that theatrical amusements 
are de facto indispensable to society, I would 


only ask of those who object to them, to say if, 
practically speaking, they could be done away | 
Would the public permit you to shut | 
No; no more (I speak it re- | 
The| 


with ? 
up the theatres ? 
spectfully) than to shut up the churches. 
love of the drama is a public instinct, that re- 


an instructive amusement. As a tasteful re- 
creation, it sweetens the public temper. It has 
well been compared to a mirror, in which we 
may see ourselves as others see us. But, grant- 
ing the similitude to be just, the enemy of the 
theatre will possibly ask me, has the mirror at 
which we dress ourselves the power of giving 
symmetry to our features, or of adding an inch 
to our stature? No; but still that chamber- 
mirror will shew a man how ugly he looks with 
an unwashed face, or an angry physiognomy. 
In like manner the moral mirror of the drama 
will shew us what passions most become us and 
most deform us, and may, therefore, certainly 
instruct us in the regulation of our moral feel- 
ings. To say that the stage is liable to abuse, 
is to say nothing more than is applicable to 
every other source of human pleasure. You 
cannot excite men joyously without some con- 
tingent dangers. The playhouse, say its ene- 
mies, is the resort of great numbers of the 
vicious, the idle, and the dissipated. Unhap- 
pily, so are all popular assemblies, not except- 
ing every Methodist meeting in the kingdom. 
In fact, if you proscribe theatres, you are bound, 
in consistency, to prosecute Methodism, to up- 
root vineyards, to destroy breweries, and to 
abolish music and dancing. And religion says 
as little as sound morality against plays and 
players. The Scriptures no where stigmatise 
them, though, in our Saviour’s time, there was 
a theatre in Jerusalem. That theatrical esta- 
blishment, we know, was forced upon the Jews, 
at the expense of several lives, by Herod the 
Great; and, after his death, if Jesus Christ 
had thought a theatre among the evils to be 
extirpated by Christianity, he would have found 
no topic more popular than an innovation so 
violent to Jewish feelings. But he has left 
upon it not the slightest denunciation ; and, in 
this circumstance, he is imitated by all the 
apostles: St. Paul even quotes a dramatic poet, 
and shews that he was well acquainted with 
the Attic drama.” 

So much for our author; now for a taste of 
some of Mrs. Siddons’s own memoranda :— 

“* T cannot now remember the regular suc- 
cession of my various characters during this my 
first season, 1782-3. I think Belvidera came 
soon after Isabella, who almost precluded the 
appearance of all others for a very long time ; 
but I well remember my fears aad ready tears 
on each subsequent effort, lest I should fall 
from my high exaltation. The crowds col- 
lected about my carriage at my outgoings and 
incomings, and the gratifying and sometimes 
comical remarks I heard on those occasions 
were extremely diverting. The royal family 
very frequently honoured me with their pre- 
sence. The king was often moved to tears, 
and the queen at one time told me, in her 
gracious manner and broken English, that her 
only refuge was actually turning her back upon 
the stage, at the same time protesting that 
my acting was * indeed too disagreeble.’ In 
short, all went on most prosperously; and, to 





}complete my triumph, I had the honour to | 


quires to be regulated, but is too deep for era-| receive the commands of their majesties to go 


dication. 
to say that it is necessarily a school of morals ; 
for, by bad management, it may be made the 


Tam no such bigot for the stage as | and read to them, which I frequently did, both 





|at Buckingham-house and at Windsor. Their 
| Majesties were the most gratifying of auditors, 


reverse: and J think, on the whole, that the | because the most unremittingly attentive. The 
drama rather follows than leads public morals. | king was a most judicious and tasteful critic, 
At the same time, it has a general indirect | both in acting and dramatic composition. He 


tendency towards the good of society, which, if 


told me he had endeavoured, vainly, to detect 


the theatre be kept amenable to decency and | me in a false emphasis, and very humorously 
public opinion, may make the drama directly | repeated many of Mr. Smith’s, who was then 


promotive of good morals. 


It contributes to, 


/@ principal actor. He graciously recommended 


cheerfulness, and it draws men from grosser|the propriety of my action, particularly my 


enjoyments, It may be made an innocent, nay, | total repose in certain situations. 


This, he 





said, is a quality in which Garrick failed. ‘ He 
never could stand still,—he was a great fidget,’ 
I do not exactly remember the time (she con. 
tinues) that I was favoured with an invitation 
from Dr. Johnson, but I think it was duri 
the first year of my celebrity. The Doctor 
was then a wretched invalid, and had requested 
my friénd, Mr. Windham, to persuade me to 
favour him by drinking tea with him in Bolt 
Court. * * * The Doctor spoke 
highly of Garrick’s various powers of acting. 
When Mr. Windham and myself were discuss. 
ing some point respecting Garrick, he said, 
‘ Madam, do not trouble yourself to convince 
Windham: he is the very bull-dog of argu. 
ment, and will never lose his hold.’ Dr. John. 
son’s favourite female character in Shake. 
speare was Katherine, in Henry VIII. He was 
most desirous of seeing me in that play; but 
said, ‘ I am too deaf and too blind to see or 
hear at a greater distance than the stage-box, 
and have little taste for making myself a pub. 
lic gaze in so distinguished a situation.’ I 
assured him that nothing would gratify me so 
much as to have him for an auditor, and that 
I could procure for him an easy-chair at the 
stage-door, where he would both see and hear, 
and be perfectly concealed. He appeared 
greatly pleased with this arrangement ; but, 
unhappily for me, he did not live to fulfil our 
mutual wishes. Some weeks before he died I 
made him some morning visits. He was ex- 
tremely, though formally polite ; always apo. 
logised for being unable to attend me to my 
carriage ; conducted me to the head of the 
stairs, kissed my hand, and bowing, said, 
* Dear madam, I am your most humble ser- 
vant ;’ and these were always repeated without 
the smallest variation.” 

When attending Reynolds for his glorious 
picture of the Tragic Muse, she writes :— 

** At his house were assembled all the good, 
the wise, the talented, the rank and fashion, of 
the age. About this time he produced his pic- 
ture of me in the character of the Tragic Muse. 
In justice to his genius, I cannot but remark 
his instantaneous decision of the attitude and 
expression of the picture. It was, in fact, de- 
cided within the twinkling of an eye. When 
I attended him for the first sitting, after more 
gratifying encomiums than I can now repeat, 
he took me by the hand, saying, ‘ Ascend your 
undisputed throne, and graciously bestow upon 
me some good idea of the Tragic Muse.’ I 
walked up the steps, and instantly seated my- 
self in the attitude in which the Tragic Muse 
now appears. This idea satisfied him so well, 
that without one moment’s hesitation he de- 
termined not to alter it. When I attended 
him for the last sitting, he seemed to be afraid 
of touching the picture ; and, after pausingly 
contemplating his work, he said, ‘ No; I will 
merely add a little more colour to the face.’ I 
then begged him to pardon my presumption 1 
hoping that he would not heighten that tone of 
complexion so deeply accordant with the chilly 
and concentrated musings of pale melancholy. 
He most graciously complied with my petition ; 
and, some time afterwards, when he invited 
me to go and see the picture finished, and in 
the frame, he did me the honour to thank me 
for persuading him to pause from heightening 
the colour, being now perfectly convinced that 
it would have impaired the effect ; adding, that 
he had been inexpressibly gratified by observing 
many persons strongly affected in contemplat- 
ing this favourite effort of his pencil. I was 
delighted when he assured me that he was cer- 
tain that the colours would remain unfaded as 
long as the canvass would keep them together, 
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which, unhappily, has not been the case with 
gl his works; he gallantly added, with his 
own benevolent smile, ‘And, to confirm my 
opinion, here is my name ; for I have resolved 
to go down to posterity on the hem of your 

ent.’ Accordingly it appears upon the 
horder of the drapery. Here ended our inter- 
view; and, shortly afterwards, his precious 
life.” 

We return again to Mr. Campbell’s remarks. 
On dramatic writing he is excellent :— 

“ Improbability, for its own sake, we never 
desire; but we forgive the fault in proportion 
ait is redeemed by wit and genius. In truth, 
theinspired dramatist softens the aspect of im- 
probability, and causes it to put on a look of 
the probable. He makes only an initiatory de- 
mand on our credulity ; and then he pours in 
such successive touches of nature, that his pic- 
ture of it becomes at once more pleasing than 
reality, and, to our fascinated imagination, 
equally true. In the Merchant of Venice, for 
instance, though there are one or two stum- 
tling-blocks at the threshold, over which the 
genius of Shakespeare alone could help us, yet, 
when we get over these, we find ourselves at 
home and in a pleasant mansion. We must 
forget the difficulty of Portia disguising her 
sex and appearing before the judgment-seat, as 
well as the improbable nature of the contract. 
But surmount these obstacles, and the rest all 
follows like logic ; for what can be more lawyer- 
like than the whole pleading of Portia, and the 
quibble by which she gets rid of the pound of 
flesh ? Here we have a true poet dealing with 
thedaringly improbable; but, on the other hand, 
when the ungifted dramatist gets you into un- 
likely conceptions, he drags you through a 
slough of them, and he makes his improbabi- 
lities breed beyond Malthusian calculation. In 
the drama it is clear that we must open our 
minds to the boldness of fiction, dramatic art 
being so extremely difficult. Its poet cannot, 
like a narrator, come forth and explain all mat- 
ters himself, but must speak only through his 
characters; yet all the while he is bound to 
strike and surprise us. Common-place events 
will not serve this end; he must give us such 
awareuncommon. The uncommon borders on 
the marvellous, and the marvellous, though not 
necessarily incredible, requires a facile and fan- 
ciful state of belief. When dramatic poetry, 
therefore, reveals a certain degree of beauty, it 
expands the imagination beyond prosaic and 
literal calculations into a willing faith in ro- 
mantic probability. A solid dunce he must be 
who would calculate the casket and judgment 
scenes of the Merchant of Venice by the every 
day probabilities of life. But, whilst we grant 
this indulgence to genius, if it be asked, whe- 
ther we can extend it to indifferent talent, the 
answer must be, that we assuredly do not, and 
cannot. The romance of the fancy is a sun- 
flower that will open itself only ‘to Apollo. 
Whatever credit we give to inspired fiction is 
repaid to us with lavish interest ; but our faith 
can have no dealings with dulness in affairs of 
the marvellous.” 

A gee anecdote is related of George ITI. : 

he autumn:of this year was memorable 
for the commencement of that first illness of 
his Majesty George III., by which the Regency 
question was brought into agitation. The reader 
Will perhaps ask with surprise, what connexion 
Mrs. Siddons’s name could have with the afflict- 
ing event of the royal malady? It had only 
this connexion, that she was the first person 
who observed in the royal personage grounds 
to suspect his mental aberration. The king, 
all his subjects, thought her talents an 





ornament to his reign, and he had a profound 
and cordial regard for her personal character, 
She was often at Buckingham House and at 
Windsor. But, when she was on a visit at the 
latter palace, his majesty one day handed her 
a sheet of paper, that was blank all but the 
signature of his name. She judged too highly 
both of her sovereign and herself to believe that, 
in his right mind, he could shew such extra- 
ordinary conduct; and the event proved the 
justice of her conclusion. She immediately took 
the paper to the queen, who was duly grateful 
for this dignified proof of her discretion.” 

To Mr. Gifford, Campbell is severe ; to Boaden, 
a little sarcastic; to young Betty, quite hostile: 
and toSheridan himself, not very complimentary. 
Witness the following, one of many passages :— 

* Sheridan was fond of borrowing, but he 
was a fairer dealer in metaphors than in money, 
and generally took the loan of the former from 
himself. To adorn “ Pizarro,” he drew largely 
from his own orations at Westminster Hall; 
and particularly from his speech on Hastings’ 
trial. He had a personal right, no doubt, to 
these flowers of speech ; and some of them, in 
their proper place, were very beautiful; but 
still they were flowers that scarcely bore to be 
transplanted, and they assorted indifferently 
with the German Louquet of dramatic eloquence. 
So that, upon the whole, perhaps, Sheridan’s 
mutation of the piece amounted to the Irish 
improvement,—of turning bad into worse.” 

We have paid but a hasty tribute to these 
volumes ; but we must conclude with a prose 
and poetical quotation from Mrs. Siddons’s 
mouth and pen ; the first on seeing the Apollo 
in the Louvre—the latter hitherto unpublished. 

*¢ She was evidently much struck, and re- 
mained a long time before the statue; but, like 
a true admirer, was not loquacious. I remem- 
ber, however, that she said, ‘“* What a great 
idea it gives us of God, to think that he has 
made a human being capable of fashioning so 
divine a form ! - sa - 

** Mrs. Siddons had a moderate talent for 
versification. I am not aware that the follow- 
ing lines, which were the production of her pen, 
were ever published : 

** Say, what’s the brightest wreath of fame, 
But canker’d buds, that opening close; 


Ah! what the world’s most pleasing dream, 
But broken fragments of repose ? 


Lead me where peace with steady hand 
The mingled cup of life shall hold, 

Where time shall smoothly pour his sand, 
And wisdom turn that sand to gold. 


Then haply at religion’s shrine 
This weary heart its load shall lay, 

Each wish my fatal love resign, 

And passion melt in tears away.” 

She died in 183], and it must be grateful to 
her friends that a man like Campbell has at 
length given the world his long-promised me- 
morial of her life and splendid dramatic triumphs. 
The glories of the actor are but too evanescent : 
it is a happy chance to have so gifted a friend 
to preserve them for a time to come. 











Burnes’ TRravEts. 
[Second Notice, in Continuation.] 
WE were last week obliged, for conveniency’s 
sake, to stop on our way to Balkh, no doubt a 
baulk to such of our readers as have not yet en- 
joyed the pleasure of perusing this work itself ; 
and we now resume our route towards that city, 
taking Cabool, to which there are five different 
roads, on our way. One of these routes was 
avoided, on account of its being beset by a tribe 
of Khy Ceree robbers; though by taking that 
which led through the Momunds, another plun- 
dering tribe, our travellers do not seem to have 


greatly mended their chance of safety and pro-« 
tection:—‘* A truly cut-throat band (says 
Lieutenant Burnes of a party whom they en- 
countered) they appeared, and it was amus- 
ing to observe the studied respect which all of 
us paid them. Their chief, a ragged ruffian 
without a turban, was mounted on a horse: 
his praises were sung, and presents were given 
him ; but we had no sooner left the country, 
than every one abused those whom we had been 
caressing. The spirit of the party might be 
discovered by one old man, who drove his horse 
into a wheat-field, on the verge of the Momund 
country, calling out, ‘ Eat away, my good ani-« 
mal; the Momund scoundrels have ate much 
of my wealth in their time.’ * ” “4 

“ Before leaving Duka we had a visit from 
the chief of the Momunds, Sadut Khan, of Lal- 
poor, a handsome man of about thirty, with a 
good-humoured countenance. We sat under a 
mulberry-tree, on a cot or bed, for half an hour; 
he pressed us much to cross the river, and be- 
come his guests for a few days, when he would 
entertain and amuse us with his hawks, some 
of which were carried by his attendants. We 
declined his civilities on the excuse of our 
journey. I afterwards learned that this smiling 
Momund had raised himself to the chiefship 
of his clan, by murdering two young nephews 
with their mother.’’ Nor was it alone from 
man that danger arose. ‘ Our route,” says 
the traveller, ‘‘ from Huzarnow to Julalabad 
lay through a wide stony waste, a part of which 
is known by the name of the * dusht,’ or plain 
of Butteecote, and famed for the pestilential 
wind or ‘ simoom’ that prevails here in the hot 
season, though the mountains on both sides are 
covered with perpetual snow. The natives of 
this country describe the simoom as generally 
fatal. Travellers who have recovered, say that 
it attacks them like a cold wind, which makes 
them senseless. Water poured with great vio- 
lence into the mouth sometimes recovers the 
patient ; anda fire kindled near him has a good 
effect. Sugar and the dried plums of Bokhara 
are also given with advantage. Horses and 
animals are subject to the simoom as well as 
man; and the flesh of those who fall victims 
to it is said to become so soft and putrid, that 
the limbs separate from each other, and the 
hair may be pulled out with the least force. 
This pestilential wind is unknown in the high 
lands of Cabool, and principally confined to the 
plain of Butteecote now described. It is as 
malignant in its effects during night as in the 
day ; and in summer no one ever thinks of tra- 
velling while the sun is above the horizon. In 
a party of thirty or forty individuals, one only 
may be attacked; nor are those who escape 
sensible of any change in the atmosphere. It 
may be simply the effects of heat on a certain 
state of the body.” 

Having arrived at Cabool, they met Wolff, 
the missionary, who seems to make little way 
in his endeavours at proselytism. But we 
must put together some of the notices of Ca- 
bool itself :— 

** Cabool is a most bustling and populous city. 
Such is the noise in the afternoon, that in the 
streets one cannot make an attendant hear. 
The great bazaar, or ‘ Chouchut,’ is an elegant 
arcade, nearly 600 feet long, and about thirty 
broad ; it is divided into four equal parts. Its 
roof is painted; and over the shops are the 
houses of some of the citizens. The plan is 
judicious, but it has been left unfinished; and 
the fountains and cisterns, that formed a part 
of it, lie neglected. Still there are few such 
bazaars in the east; and one wonders at the 





silks, cloths, and goods, which are arrayed 
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under its piazzas. In the evening it presents 
a very interesting sight; each shop is lighted 
up by a lamp suspended in front, which gives 
the city an appearance of being illuminated. 
The number of shops for the sale of dried 
fruits is remarkable, and their arrangement 
tasteful. In May one may purchase the grapes, 
pears, apples, quinces, and even the melons, 
of the by-gone season, then ten months old. 
There are poulterers’ shops, at which snipes, 
ducks, partridges, and plovers, with other game, 
may be purchased. The shops of the shoe- 
makers and hardware-retailers are also arranged 
with singular neatness. Every trade has its 
separate bazaar, and all of them seem busy. 
There are booksellers, and venders of paper, 
much of which is Russian, and of a blue colour. 
The month of May is the season of the ‘ falo- 
deh,’ which is a white jelly strained from 
wheat, and drunk with sherbet and snow. The 

ple are very fond of it, and the shop-keepers 
in all parts of the town seem constantly at work 
with their customers. A pillar of snow stands 
on one side of them, and a fountain plays near 
it, which give these places a cool and clean ap- 
pearance. Around the bakers’ shops crowds 
of people may be seen, waiting for their bread. 
I observed that they baked it by plastering it to 
the sides of the oven. Cabool is famed for its 
kabobs, or cooked meats, which are in great 
request: few cook at home. ‘ Rhuwash’ was 
the dainty of the May season in Cabool. It is 
merely blanched rhubarb, which is reared under 
a careful protection from the sun, and grows up 
rankly under the hills in the neighbourhood. 
Its flavour is delicious. ‘ Shabash rhuwash ! 
Bravo rhuwash !’ is the cry in the streets ; and 
every one buys it. In the most crowded parts 
of the city there are story-tellers amusing the 
idlers, or dervises proclaiming the glories and 
deeds of the prophets. If a baker makes his 
appearance before these worthies, they demand 
a cake in the name of some prophet ; and, to 
judge by the number who follow their occupa- 
tion, it must be a profitable one. There are 
no wheeled carriages in Cabool ; the streets are 
not very narrow ; they are kept in a good state 
during dry weather, and are intersected by 
small covered aqueducts of clean water, which 
is a great convenience to the people. We pass- 
ed along them without observation, and even 
without an attendant. ‘T’o me the appearance 
of the people was more novel than the bazaars. 
They sauntered about, dressed in sheep-skin 
cloaks, and seemed huge from the quantity of 
clothes they wore. All the children have 
chubby red cheeks, which I at first took for an 
artificial colour, till I found it to be the gay 
bloom of youth. The older people seem to 
lose it. Cabool is a compactly built city, but 
its houses have no pretension to elegance. 
They are constructed of sun-dried bricks and 
wood, and few of them are more than two 
stories high. It is thickly peopled, and has a 
population of about 60,000 souls. The river 
of Cabool passes through the city; and tradi- 
tion says that it has three times carried it away, 
or inundated it. In rain there is not a dirtier 
place than Cabool. It is in the mouth of every 
one that Cabool is a very ancient city; they 
call it 6000 years old. It formed once, with 
Ghuzni, the tributary cities of Bameean. 
Strange has been the reverse of circumstances : 
Ghunzi, under Mahmood, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, became a great capital ; and Cabool is now 
the metropolis both over it and Bameean. It 
is said that Cabool was formerly named Zabool, 
from a kaftir, or infidel king, who founded it ; 
hence the name of Zaboolistan. Some authors 


have stated that the remains of the tomb of 





Cabool, or Cain, the son of Adam, are pointed 
out in the city; but the people have no such 
traditions. It is, however, a popular belief, 
that when the devil was cast out of heaven he 
fell in Cabool. In Cabool itself there are not 
exactly traditions of Alexander; but both 
Herat and Lahore are said to have been found- 
ed by slaves of that conqueror, whom they call 
a prophet. Their names were Heri (the old 
name of Herat) and Lahore. Candahar is said 
to be an older city than either of these. While 
at Cabool, I made every attempt to procure 
coins, but without success, excepting a Cufic 
coin of Bokhara, which was 843 years old. 
Among the rarities brought to the Cabool mint, 
I heard of a coin of the shape and size of a 
sparrow’s egg,—a whimsical model. Trian- 
gular and square coins are common ; the latter 
belong to the age of Acbar.”* 

** Among the Nawab’s friends we met a man 
114 years old, who had served with Nadir 
Shah. He had been upwards of eighty years in 
Cabool, and seen the Dooranee dynasty found- 
ed and pass away. This venerable person 
walked up stairs to our rooms. From the 
crowd of people we constantly met at the house 
of our host, I was resolved on gathering some 
information on the much-disputed point of the 
Afghans being Jews. They brought me all 
their histories, but I had no time to examine 
them, and wished for oral information. The 
Afghans call themselves, ‘ Bin i Israeel,’ or 
children of Israel; but consider the term of 
* Yahoodee,’ or Jew, to be one of reproach. 
They say that Nebuchadnezzar, after the over- 
throw of the temple of Jerusalem, transplanted 
them to the town of Ghore, near Bameean ; 
and that they are called Afghans, from their 
chief Afghana, who was a son of the uncle of 
Asof (the vizier of Solomon), who was the son 
of Berkia. The genealogy of this person is 
traced from a collateral branch, on account of 
the obscurity of his own parent, which is by no 
means uncommon in the east. They say that 
they lived as Jews, till Khaleed (called by the 
title of caliph) summoned them, in the first 
century of Mahommedanism, to assist in the 
wars ‘with the infidels. For their services on 
that occasion, Kyse, their leader, got the title 
of Abdoolrusheed, which means the son of the 
mighty. He was also told to consider himself 
the * butan’ (an Arabic word), or mast of his 
tribe, on which its prosperity would hinge, 
and by which the vessel of their state was to 
be governed. Since that time, the Afghans 
are sometimes called Putan, by which name 
they are familiarly known in India. I never 
before heard this explanation of the term. 
After the campaign with Khaleed, the Afghans 


* The characteristics of the people in these regions were 
rather strikingly illustrated at an entertainment thus 
noticed :— 

«* As the evening was drawing to a close, the chief called 


on a person to display his powers, not in a tale, but in 
depicting the peculiarities of the neighbouring nations. 

an with the Afghans; and, after an amusing enough 
exordium, which excepted the Dooranees, or chiefs (who, 
he said, were not like other Afghans), he described the entry 
of some twenty or thirty nations into paradise. When the 
turn of the Afghans came, he went on blasphemously to 
relate, that their horrid language was unintelligible, and 
that, as the prophet had pronounced it to be the dialect 
of hell, there was no place in heaven for those who spoke 
it. The fellow had humour, and brought in some Afghan 
phrases much to the amusement of the company. He 
then attacked the Uzbeks for their peculiar way of 
making tea, and their uncouth manners. He now 
levelled his batteries against the whining, cheating, and 
deceitful Cashmeerian; and these people must be belied 
indeed if they be not masters in vice. All parties, how- 
ever, admit their talents and ingenuity, which is a con- 
siderable counterbalance. The natives of Herat, and 
their peculiar dialect, exercised the powers of this loqua- 
cious Meerza: he imitated the roguery of their custom- 
house, and allowed himself, as the officer on duty, to be 
bribed out of his due by accepting some wine, which he 
pretended was not for Ag 
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returned to their native country, and were 20~ 
verned by a king of the line of Kyanee, or 
Cyrus, till the eleventh century, when they 
were subdued by Mahmood of Ghuzni. A rage 
of kings sprung from Ghore subverted the 
house of Ghuzni, and conquered India. As jg 
well known, this dynasty was divided, at the 
death of its founder, into the divisions east and 
west of the Indus; a state of things which 
lasted till the posterity of Timourlane reduced 
both to a new yoke. Having precisely stated 
the traditions and history of the Afghans, I 
can see no good reason for discrediting them, 
though there be some anachronisms, and the 
dates do not exactly correspond with those of 
the Old Testament. In the histories of Greece 
and Rome we find similar corruptions, as well 
as in the later works of the Arab and Mahom. 
medan writers. The Afghans look like Jews; 
they say they are descended from Jews; and 
the younger brother marries the widow of the 
elder, according to the law of Moses. The 
Afghans entertain strong prejudices against 
the Jewish nation; which would at least show 
that they had no desire to claim, without a just 
cause, a descent from them. Since some of 
the tribes of Israel came to the east, why 
should we not admit that the Afghans are 
their descendants, converted to Mahommed. 
anism? I am aware that I am differing 
from a high authority ; but I trust that I have 
made it appear on reasonable grounds. * * 

** We had some highly interesting conversa- 
tion regarding the Kaflirs, who live in the hills 
north of Peshawur and Cabool, and are sup- 
posed to descend from Alexander. The chief, 
on the former occasion, had produced a young 
Kaffir boy, one of his slaves, about ten years 
old, who had been captured for two years. 
His complexion, hair, and features, were quite 
European ; his eyes were of a bluish colour. 
We made him repeat various words of his lan- 
guage, some of which were Indian. The Kaf- 
firs live in a most barbarous state, eating bears 
and monkeys. There is a tribe of them called 
‘ Neemchu Moossulman,’ or half Mahommed- 
ans, who occupy the frontier villages between 
them and the Afghans, and transact the little 
trade that exists among them. It is curious to 
find a people so entirely distinct from the 
other inhabitants, and unfortunately every 
thing that regards them rests in obscurity. I 
have hereafter stated the particulars which I 
collected regarding the Kaffirs, whom I take to 
be the aborigines of Afghanistan, and in no- 
wise connected with the reputed descendants of 
Alexander the Great, as has been stated by 
some authors.” 

Satisfied with their stay at Cabool, our 
countrymen and their companions, on the 18th 
of May, set out on their onward journey over 
the Hindoo Koosh, or snowy mountains ; and 
passed among the Huzaras, who are “a simple- 
hearted people, and differ much from the Af- 
ghan tribes. In physiognomy, they more re- 
semble Chinese, with their square faces and 
small eyes. They are Tatars by descent, and 
one of their tribes is now called Tatar Hu- 
zaras. ‘There is a current belief that they 
bestow their wives on their guests, which is 
certainly erroneous. The women have great 
influence, and go unveiled: they are hand- 
some, and not very chaste; which has perhaps 
given rise to the scandal among their Soonee 
neighbours, who detest them as heretics. Were 
their country not strong, they would soon be 
extirpated; for they have enemies in every 
direction.” ; 

“One would have imagined, that, in these 
elevated and dreary regions, the inhabitants 
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would be engaged with other subjects than ab- 
sruse points of theology. A moollah, or priest, 
however, had lately appeared among them to 
roclaim some novel doctrines; and, among 
thers, that Ali was the deity, and greater than 
Mahommed himself. He had found some hun- 
dred followers, whom this fanatic had impressed 
with such an opinion of his power, that they 
believed he could raise the dead, and pass 
through fire without injury. One of the Hu- 
nra chiefs, who was shocked at the blasphemy 
of this false prophet, had preached a crusade 
inst him for misleading the faithful; and 
nany of the people accompanied him to assist 
in reclaiming the deluded to Islam. They in- 
formed us that this sect was styled ¢ Ali Ilahi,’ 
and had adopted many odious customs; among 
others, that of the community of women: they 
alo held bacchanalian orgies in the dark, from 
which they were named ‘ Chiragh Koosh,’ or 
lamp-killers, in allusion to the darkness which 
concealed their iniquities. Such a sect, I am 
assured, is not at all novel, since the Mogots of 
Cabool have long since professed some of its 
tenets, and still secretly practise them. It is 
aso known in several parts of Persia and Tur- 
key; but the march of intellect had not hitherto 
extended it to the gelid regions of Hindoo 
Koosh.”” 

Still ascending the mountains, the travellers 
came to ** Bameean, celebrated for its colossal 
idols and innumerable excavations, which are 
tobeseen in all parts of the valley, for about 
tight miles, and still form the residence of the 
greater part of the population. They are called 
‘Soomuch’ by the people. A detached hill in 
the middle of the valley is quite honeycombed 
by them, and brings to our recollection the 
Troglodites of Alexander’s historians. It is 
called the Ghoolghoola, and consists of a con- 
tinued succession of caves in every direction, 
vhich are said to have been the work of a 
king named Julal. The hills at Bameean are 
formed of indurated clay and pebbles, which 
renders their excavation a matter of little diffi- 
calty; but the great extent to which it has 
been carried, excites attention. Caves are 
dug on both sides of the valley, but the greater 
number lie on the northern face, where we 
found the idols: altogether they form an im- 
mense city. Labourers are frequently hired to 
dig in them; and their trouble is rewarded by 
mings, relics, coins, &c. They generally bear 
Cufic inscriptions, and are of a later date than 
the age of Mahommed. These excavated caves, 
or houses, have no pretensions to architectural 
ornament, being no more than squared holes in 
the hill. Some of them are finished in the 
shape of a dome, and have a carved frieze below 
the point, from which the cupola springs. The 
inhabitants tell many remarkable tales of the 
caves of Bameean; one in particular—that a 
mother had lost her child among them, and 
recovered it after a lapse of twelve years! The 
tale need not be believed; but it will convey 
an idea of the extent of the works. There are 
excavations on all sides of the idols; and below 
the larger one, half a regiment might find 
quarters, Bameean is subject to Cabool: it 
would appear to be a place of high antiquity ; 
and is, perhaps, the city which Alexander 
founded at the base of Paropamisus, before en- 
tring Bactria. The country, indeed, from 
Cabool to Balkh, is yet styled ‘ Bakhtur Zu- 
meen,’ or Bakhtur country. The name of Ba- 
mean is said to be derived from its elevation, 
~‘bam’ signifying balcony, and the affix ‘ eean’ 
country, It may be so called from the caves 
nising one over another in the rock. There are 
20 relics of Asiatic antiquity which have roused 


the curiosity of the learned more than the 
gigantic idols of Bameean. It is fortunately 
in my power to present a drawing of these 
images. They consist of two figures, a male 
and a female; the one named Silsal, the other 
Shahmana. The figures are cut in alto relievo 
on the face of the hill, and represent two co- 
lossal images. The male is the larger of the 
two, and about 120 feet high. It occupies a 
front of 70 feet ; and the niche in which it is 
excavated, extends about that depth into the 
hill. This idol is mutilated; both legs having 
been fractured by cannon; and the counte- 
nance above the mouth is destroyed. The lips 
are very large; the ears long and pendent ; 
and there appears to have been a tiara on the 
head. The figure is covered by a mantle, which 
hangs over it in all parts, and has been formed 
of a kind of plaster; the image having been 
studded with wooden pins in various places, to 
assist in fixing it. The figure itself is without 
symmetry, nor is there much elegance in the 
drapery. The hands, which held out the man- 
tle, have been both broken. The female figure 
is more perfect than the male, and has been 
dressed in the same manner. It is cut in the 
same hill, at a distance of 200 yards, and is 
about half the size.” 

At the last pass the escort was threatened by 
a band of robbers, and had a narrow escape, for 
the author tells us — 

“¢ We pushed on without delay ; immediately 
we had cleared the pass, they occupied it ; but 
the whole of their booty consisted of two laden 
camels of the caravan, which had loitered be- 
hind. These they seized in our view, as well as 
their drivers, who would now become slaves for 
life ; and had we not hired our escort, we should 
have perhaps shared a similar fate, and found 
ourselves next day tending herds and flocks 
among the mountains. The party was well- 
mounted, and composed of desperate men: dis- 
appointed of their prey, they attacked the vil- 
lage of Dooab at night, where we first intended 
to halt. We had luckily pushed on three miles 
further, and bivouacked in the bed of a torrent 
in safety. The incidents of our escape fur- 
nished some room for reflection; and we had 
to thank the Cafila-bashee for his prudence, 
which had cleared us of the danger. The old 
gentleman stroked down his beard, blessed the 
lucky day, and thanked God for preserving his 
good name and person from such scoundrels. 
The life we now passed was far more agreeable 
than a detail of its circumstances would lead 
one to believe, with our dangers and fatigues. 
We mounted at daylight, and generally tra- 
velled without intermission till two or three in 
the afternoon. Our day’s progress averaged 
about twenty miles; but the people have no 
standard of measure; and miles, coses, and fur- 
sukhs, were equally unknown, for they always 
reckon by the day’s journey. We often break- 
fasted on the saddle on dry bread and cheese ; 
slept always on the ground, and in the open 
air; and after the day’s march, sat down cross- 
legged, till night and sleep overtook us.” 

On the 30th of May they debouched into the 
plains of Tartary, at Khooloom, or Tash Koor- 
ghan, where they had a noble view of the 
country sloping to the Oxus, and where we 
must leave them enjoying it for the present. 





Extracts from the Letters and Journals of G. F. 
Moore, Esq., now filling a Judicial Office at 
the Swan River Settlement. Edited by Mr. 
Martin Doyle. 18mo. pp. 284. London. 
1834, Orr and Smith ; Dublin, Curry. 

Nor intended for publication, the letters, &c. 





of which this volume is composed possess all 
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the value of authenticity, and all the minute 
details of practical utility. To persons who 
contemplate Swan River emigration, it is a work 
of the greatest interest ; but we have so often 
had occasion to beat the ground over this set- 
tlement, that, though there are many curious 
and entertaining particulars in Mr. Moore's 
account of it, we must be very limited in our 
exemplifications. 

A grand-piano being played, we are told that, 
“Two natives of King George’s Sound (who 
are on their return) were greatly delighted 
with the music; they danced the kangaroo- 
dance, and did every thing in their power to 
shew that they were pleased and grateful— 
‘Tank you, mem, very pretty.’ Their dance 
appeared to be in imitation of the chase of the 
kangaroo, the motions of the animal, and the 
panting and gestures of the person in chase. 
This dance was divided into different scenes or 
parts ; the movements differing a little in each 
part: sometimes the dancers approached each 
other, then receded, traversed and changed 
sides, with a corresponding variation in gesture 
and exclamation. At intervals, they called out 
* Get away, get away,’ andateach pause, ‘ Bera- 
way, beraway ;’ which latter word one of them 
explained in this way :— White man say ‘ hip, 
hip, hurra,’ black man say, ‘ beraway, beraway.’ 
During the entire dance they make a violent 
panting noise, hegh, hegh, hegh, hogha, hogha, 
hogha; these sounds guttural. Afterwards they 
seated themselves in arm-chairs, with the great- 
est self-complacency, and drank tea.” 

The natives “ seem to have an idea of a spirit, 
* Goodjot,’ and another * Manjut;’ for when 
Naral asked me to-day how I got the wound in 
my head, I pointed upwards solemnly and said, 
* Goodjot,’ intimating that it was a visitation 
from God: he seemed to understand, but said 
‘ Manjut,’ as if it came from an evil power.” 

Ready Justice. —‘* I was much amused by 
two Lascars, who came into the court for justice. 
I have not time to give you a full detail of 
their case; it ended by one calling upon the 
other to take his oath, which he did Sy taking 
off his cap and speaking within it: ‘ Me speak 
truth, my cap—all same me speak truth, my 
head—all same me speak truth, my body—me 
speak truth, my cap—me have my head cut off 
me speak lie, my cap—me go to . Here 
he made a low salute, and pointed down. I 
looked at the other: ‘ Are you satisfied ??—he 
made a low obeisance, and both walked off to- 
gether, having settled their law-suit to their 
mutual satisfaction.” 

Facetia.—‘* The next event was the finding 
one of the young pigs at the bottom of the well, 
rather past hope; however, as it bled freely 
under the operation of the butcher’s knife, it 
may not altogether be a dead loss. It was a 
nice pig, which I intended to keep; but being 
of an inquiring nature, he went searching after 
truth (I suppose), which they say lies at the 
bottom of a well. It is well it is no worse.” 

But we must conclude. The details of cruel 
and bloody contests with the natives are the 
most painful portions of the volume— those of 
Mr. Moore’s actual daily agricultural operations 
the most agreeable and useful. 





Contributions io Geology. By Isaac Lea, 
Member of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, &c. Philadelphia, 1833. Carey and Co. 

THE contributions which Mr. Lea brings to 

geological science in the present volume consist 

almost entirely of descriptions of those shells 
which characterise the tertiary deposits of Ala- 
bama, of Maryland, and New Jersey, with 
some account of a tufaceous lacustrine forma- 
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tion at Syracuse, Onondaga city, New York. 
The first of these formations is chiefly a 
shelly limestone, which is first met with in the 
Gulf of Mexico in the neighbourhood of St. 
Mark’s and Tallahassee, and extends from that 
point north west through the whole of the 
state of Alabama and Mississippi, and is said 
to terminate at the Chickasaw Bluffs in West 
Tenessee. The country between the shell- 
limestone tract and the river Mississippi and 
the Gulf, is a barren sand, with the long-leaf 
pine (Pinus Australis) as its principal forest 
growth. The strata consist of soft calcareous 
rock, with specs of mica and cells filled with 
carbon, full of friable shells; above, a compact 
calcareous rock with grains of green sand, then 
beds of loose quartzose brownish sand, abound- 
ing in delicate fossil shells ; the beds varying 
in thickness, and covered by a formation of 
rotten limestone, which are again capped by a 
deposit of sand and gravel mixed with clay — 
the last of this interesting tertiary group, which 
is covered with its diluvium. It is impossible 
for us in our brief notices of new books to name 
all the new fossils which the author has de- 
scribed with scientific accuracy, as belonging 
to these deposits; of shells alone 208 are de- 
scribed, and 201 are figured in the plates which 
accompany the descriptions. Labours of this 
kind not only mark the progress of geology in 
a country, but distinguish the nation which 
gives a merited patronage to the enterprising 
and erudite author. It is certain that some of 
the shells described bear a very close similarity 
if not an actual identity with some figured 
under different names ; but to us in Europe 
this is not so great an objection, since the 
author has figured every species: the compa- 
risons can be instituted when further accuracy 
may be demanded. Six new species of shells 
are described from the formations of Maryland 
and New Jersey. 

The tufaceous lacustrine deposit of Syracuse 
is one of a very recent nature, and in con- 
nexion with the History of the North American 
lakes becomes very interesting ; a formation 
of a similar kind was met with fifteen miles to 
the east, near Chitteningo ; and the streams 
which pass through these two villages, the 
one emptying itself into Onondaga Lake, the 
other into Oneida Lake, render it probable that 
they are distinct deposits. Mention is also 
made of a small lake or pond in Sussex County, 
New Jersey, well known by the descriptive 
name of Milkpond, and where countless my- 
riads of bleached shells of the families Lymne- 
ana and Peristomiana, analogous to the species 
now inhabiting the adjacent waters, line and 
form the shores of the whole circumference of 
the lake to the depths of many fathoms. De- 
posits of this kind indicate more than any 
thing else the processes by which nature has 
formed those lacustrine deposits, which are of 
a wider extent, of more ancient origin, and of 
so much geological importance ; and it is pro- 
bably to the new world that we shall be in- 
debted—from the geographical as well as from 
the geological features of the country, occupied 
as so great a portion of its surface is by vast 
lakes which threaten to break down their bar- 
riers—for those facts which will prove by oc- 
cular demonstration, what science has already 
so boldly anticipated. 





A Guide to Marine Insurances, §c. §c. By 
J. Vaucher, Esq., formerly Director of an 


Insurance Company, &c. &e. 

London, 1834. Baily and Co. 
“ ConTAINING,” says the author, “ the poli- 
cies of the principal commercial towns in the 


8vo. pp. 205. 





world, with the details of clauses proper to 
be inserted therein, in order to avoid the in- 
conveniences that might result from particular 
laws and customs, or from any omission of 
conditions in the printed contracts ; also re- 
marks on the mutual relations between in- 
sured and insurers ; and comparative tables, 
exhibiting, at a glance, the principal condi- 
tions of the several policies, and the risks war- 
ranted by them.”’ 

In saying that this volume has the quality 
(sufficiently rare in our book.teeming age) of 
being what it professes to be, we feel that we 
give it the best recommendation to the mer- 
cantile man, to whom it cannot fail to be use- 
ful in proportion to the variety and extent of 
his transactions. As a compilation, it is evi- 
dently the result of great industry and exten- 
sive and diligent inquiry ; while the introduc- 
tory and concluding observations, as well as 
the remarks on each policy, display an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the subject of marine 
insurances in general, In instances of com- 
paratively rare occurrence, however, we be- 
lieve, where a British merchant, from motives 
of economy or convenience, orders an insurance 
at a foreign port, he can, by a reference to the 
form of policy there adopted, ascertain the con- 
tingencies against which he is secured; while, 
on the other hand, one who confines his in- 
surances to London will, on perusal of the 
various formule here collected, meet with many 
clauses, the introduction of which would add 
to the security of a policy at Lloyd’s. There is 
one point on which our author dwells with 
much emphasis, and, we think, not less pro- 
priety, namely, the importance of remunerative 
premiums, as being essential to the prosperity 
of the insurer, and, by consequence, to the 
security of the insured. We fear we shall in- 
cur the charge of presumption in opposing our 
theory to the practice of men much more con- 
versant with the subject than ourselves; but 
we have been greatly struck by what appears to 
us the impolicy of one of the conditions on 
which insurances are effected, both in London 
and most other parts, namely, the exemption 
of the insurer from a claim for “ particular 
average,’’— that is, injury sustained by the 
ship, or a part of the cargo, except where the 
damage shall amount to a certain rate per cent. 
Now, as there are unprincipled men in all 
professions, it occurs to us, that a captain, in- 
fluenced by personal interest, he having, per- 
haps, a share in the vessel, or by a dishonest 
zeal for his employers, has a strong temptation 
to swell the amount of damage, when he knows 
that if it do not reach a certain per centage 
the underwriters will not make it good. We 
cannot close our remarks without calling atten- 
tion to the tables which form the appendix, 
and which are as much distinguished by their 
usefulness as by the ingenuity displayed in 
their construction. When to this we add, that, 
although written in our own language, it is 
the work of a Frenchman, we think we have 
said enough to interest the commercial world 
in the volume, which, with our hearty com- 
mendations, we now dismiss. 


Strange’s Edition. Nos. 
London, 1834. Strange, 





Buckstone’s Drama. 
III. 1V. and VI. 
Cowie, Purkess. 

Tue May Queen, two acts ; Henriette, and the 

Pet of the Petticoats, each three, are the lively 

and entertaining contents of these Nos. The 

originality of the May Queen, and the admirable 
acting of Mathews in the Tinker, supported as 

he was by Mrs. Yates as Mary Bowyer, T. P. 

Cooke as Sergeant Sampson, and the author 





himself as Tom Tit, the Bird-catcher, justly 
rendered it very popular. Henriette was next 
to Victorine in merit, both in effect and in the 
performance of Mrs. Yates and Mrs. Fitzwil- 
liam. Of the Pet of the Petticoats, and the 
talent displayed in it by the latter actress, we 
spoke in our last No.’s theatrical notices, as we 
had often done with regard to the others at the 
Adelphi: therefore, we need add nothing here, 
except a farther recommendation to the book. 
shelves of these neat, cheap, and amusing pro. 
ductions. 





The Naturalist’s Library. Ornithology, Vol. 
III. Gallinaceous Birds. By Sir W. Jardine, 
Bart. Edinburgh, Lizars ; Stirling and Ken. 
ney: London, Longman, Rees, and Co.; 
Dublin, Curry, jun. 

Aw extremely well-written memoir of Aris- 
totle, by Andrew Crichton, author of the His. 
tory of Arabia, is prefixed to this volume; 
which itself embraces the first or Pavonide 
family of the Rasores, or third order of birds, 
The arrangement of this order is as yet attended 
with many difficulties and discrepancies; nor 
are these much removed by a certain want of 
perspicuity in the references of the plates which 
illustrate this volume. They are, however, 
beautiful and numerous; and the scientific 
text, as hitherto, all that could be accomplished 
by careful study and extensive inquiry. The 
pavo, phasianus, euplocomus, lophophorus, and 
numida, are the divisions. The work is ad- 
mirably got up. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Biographical Gallery, comprising 240 Portraits of 
Distinguished Characters of all Nations, with brief descrip- 
tive Notices, by G. Woodrow. 12mo. pp. 52. (London, Bell 
and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; Edinburgh, Oliver and 
Boyd; Dublin, Curry, jun.and Co.; Manchester, Bancks 
and Co.)—Conveys, in general, tolerable notions of the 
features of the many individuals executed ‘ in little,” 
and the brief biographical notices doing about as much 
for their histories. The alphabetic —- might 
be better; but altogether, it is a cheap and useful little 
volume. . : 

The Nursery Governess, by Elizabeth Napier, published 
after her death by her husband, Col. C. J. Napier, C.B. 
Pp.75. (London, T. and W. Boone.)—An admirable little 
book, full of plain good sense, and well fitted to correct 
much of the nonsense we now see so —— written on 
the subject of early education. Every family may leam 
what will redound to its benefit in these few pages. 

The Corner-Stone, §c., by Jacob Abbott. 12mo. pp. 360. 
(London, Wightman.)—An anxious exposition of the ele- 
ments of religious truth. Its moral tendency is excellent. 

The Book of Aphorisms, by a Modern Pythagorean. 
12mo. pp. 224. (Glasgow, M‘Phun.) — Six hundred and 
seventy-five sentences, on subjects of every description; 
certainly not all aphorisms, but some of them pointed 
enough, though others are not above common platitudes. 
Ex. gr.: Aph. 456—** A little pepper is a great improve- 
ment to strawberries and cream ;” 529—**Keen politicians 
are asses,” &c. &c. ‘The writer should never be oracle of 
ours; for many of his opinions are in our opinion unjust, 
untrue, or ridiculous. ss 

Minor Morals for Young People, by John Bowring, 12mo. 
pp- 261. (London, Whittaker.)—With clever engravings 
by G. Cruikshank and W. Heath, this is at once a very 
entertaining and very instructive little volume. It isa 
fitting gift for the young, and well and originally —_ 

Histories from Scripture, for Children, exemplified y 
appropriate Domestic Tales, by Miss Graham. Pp. 208. 
(London, Dean and Munday.)—A number of very La 
and clever wood-engravings, by S. Williams, embellish t rf 
neat volume; and twelve nicely written stories are we 
devised for instilling a knowledge of remarkable circum- 
stances and persons recorded in the Old Testament into 
the minds of children. / eee 

My Daughter's Book, by the Editor of the Young 
Gentleman’s Book.” 12mo. pp. 482. (London, Baldwin 
and Cradock.)—A very good selection of prose and —_ 
embracing most of the subjects which can interest youth- 
ful readers of either sex, and well calculated to ners 
their minds. It is an excellent volume for occasions 
reading, and has some neat little woodcuts. ~ 

Trials and Triumphs; comprising the Convict’s Daug - ers 
and the Convert’s Daughter. 12mo. pp- 205. — ra 
Smith, Elder, and Co.) — To the author, Mr. Danie’ 1 
chardson, we are indebted for two very natural oa 
truth-like stories of domestic life. Good sense, and the 
interest of actual scenes, are their prominent recom- 
mendation. ‘ 

The Bow in the Cloud, or the Negro’s Memorial. —_ 
pp. 408 (London, Jackson and Walford.) <A collect 
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oforiginal pieces, in prose and verse, illustrative of the 
evils of slavery, and commemorative of its recent aboli- 
tion, With good intent, we can say little for the execu- 
tion, or the need of this volume now; and there is a 
strong tinge of fanaticism about it, which detracts from 
its better qualities. 

The Family Expositor, §c., Vol. III. 8vo. pp. cire. 600. 
(Allen, Bell, and Co.) — ‘This volume, in continuation of 
the publication of Dr. Doddridge’s works, concludes the 
historical parts of the New Testament, and is too fa- 
niliar to readers of divinity to require any notice beyond 
the simple announcement. 

ASummer’s Tour through Belgium, up the Rhine, and to 
te Lakes of Switzerland; with a Table of Routes, Dis- 
tances, Course of Exchange, Fares by Diligences, Boats, &c. 
Small 8vo. pp. 188. (London, Chapman and Hall.) — 
“What may be done in two months” is a sort of motto 
tothis work, and which really expresses its contents. It 
js an unpretending volume, very accurate in description, 
and useful as to prices, distances, &c.; telling a plain 
sory in plain language, but claiming no farther merit. 
Alittle bad French (as usual in English printing), such as 
deseendé, La Valais, Le Rhine, &c. 

Black Gowns and Red Coats, or Oxford in 1834. A Satire, 
in Sir Parts: addressed to the Duke of Wellington. (8vo. 
Ridgway.)—A very poetical and potent satire; displaying 
talents of a distinguished order. It is highly Whig; 
fiercely anti-Tory. Lashes the present system and lead- 
ing men of the University; praises the London Univer- 
sity, and advocates the admission of Dissenters; and in 
Part IV. introduces, by way of episode, a tale of seduc- 
tion, which, like the rest, is written with a vigorous and 
glowing pen. 

Griffin's Chemical Recreations and Romance of Chemistry. 
Pp. 372. (Glasgow, Griffin and Co.)—A seventh edition 
ofa very edifying and amusing volume— amusing espe- 
cally if the experiments it directs are made by the stu- 
dent in chemistry. It is truly philosophy in sport; and 
the sport full of pleasant instructiveness. 

French Works. — The difficulty we find in doing justice 
to the mass and variety of our own literature, so as to 
convey a competent idea of it to our readers both home 
and foreign, has long induced us to confine ourselves 
chiefly to domestic views; but when the works of other 
countries are submitted to us, we consider it to be but a 
proper compliment to notice them in some manner. We 
have now on our table— 

Histoire Parlementaire de la Révolution Francaise, ou 
Journal des Assemblées Nationales, depuis 1789 jusqu’en 
1815, par B, J. B. Buchez et P. C. Roux. Vols. I. Il. and 
lll, 8vo. (Paris, Paulin; Londres, Bosange, Barthes 
et Lowell.) — L’ Histoire Parlementaire consists at present 
of the first three volumes of a work which it is intended 
shall be completed in about fifteen or twenty. The au- 
thors Propose to reprint the debates of the Constituent 
and Legislative Assemblies, as well as of the National 
Conventions, such as they appeared in the journals of 
the times of the Revolution, and to add to them the dis- 
cussions of the principal popular societies, and the procés- 
wrbaur of the revolutionary and other tribunals. As far 
as this work has hitherto proceeded, we should incline 
(o say these details are too minute upon subjects which 
had little influence upon, and often no connexion with, 
the Revolution. It, however, must, doubtless, contain 
uch curious historical information, and will preserve 
many facts and anecdotes, as well as reasonings, which 
will be valuable to the historian, the politician, and the 
philosopher. ‘The authors have taken great pains in 
their selection; and though from their introduction they 
seem to have imbibed a variety of theoretical notions, 
the truth of which we are far from perceiving, yet these 
ideas will not detract from the merits of the work itself. 

Atlas Historique et Géographique des Guerres de la Ré- 
‘wution (de 1792 @ 1815), par P.G. &c. &c. 4to. Livrai- 
sons I,et 11. (Paris, Paulin; Levrault.) — The Atlas is 
faulty in construction; the maps have frequently the 
Pe on the side instead of the top, and no mark to 

stinguish this; the consequence of which is great con- 
usion. We see nothing in them to claim any superiority 
over common charts, nor does the letter-press in any 
— yo their credit. 

oncise Digest of the Law, Usage, and Custom affectin 
fe Commercial and Civil Intoresumse of the Subjects of Great 
nent France, (Fourth Edition,) by Ch. Okey, Bar- 
Pee meel to H. B. Majesty’s Embassy at Paris. 8vo. 
at Galignani; Treuttel and Wirtz: London, Hatch- 

; Saunders and Benning.)— Mr. Okey’s work has lo’ 

favourably known on both sides of the channel ; 
rata glad to see it has now reached a fourth edi- 
= he value of the information which it affords as 
poe commercial as legal men is every day becoming 
subj er, and the comprehensive manner in which the 
jects are treated demands our best acknowledgments. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Captain Back’s Expedition. 
Jouy Barrow, Esq. in the chair.—The recent 
despatches from Japtain Back were first read, 
with the following letter, addressed to the secre- 
tary by Dr. Richardson, which we are happy 
to lay before our readers verbatim : — 
My dear Sir,— My letter from Captain 
Contains nearly the same particulars as the 





one published in the Times, with the addition 
that ‘the Thleoo-ee-cho-dyzeth is connected with 
a chain of small lakes by rapids and détroits, 
and is navigable for boats.” As you wish me to 
make some observations on Captain Back’s let- 
ters, I will offer a few remarks, because, from 
having frequently talked with him on the sub- 
ject of his route, I may be able to elucidate a 
few passages which appear obscure to those that 
are unacquainted with the country. 

“ It is highly encouraging to learn that the 
Thloo-ee-cho is navigable for boats so high up, 
and that the access to it from Great Slave Lake 
is both shorter and easier than might have been 
anticipated. All the difficulties appear to be 
concentrated within the first forty miles ; and 
Captain Back, though he had a route to search 
for, surmounted these on the second day. The 
height of land which he ascended is evidently 
part of the same range which, originating in 
the Melville chain, near Franklin Bay, of the 
Polar Sea, has its course between Great Bear 
Lake and the Coppermine River, passes Fort 
Enterprise in latitude 65°, and runs onwards 
past the east ends of Great Slave Lake, the 
Lake of the Hills, and Deer Lake, being 
throughout nearly parallel to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Hearne indicates three rivers as de- 
scending from this height into the east end of 
Slave Lake. The westernmost, called by him 
Methy River, is the one he followed on his re- 
turn from the Coppermine; and as it is the 
longest, it will consequently have a less sudden 
descent, and most probably present fewer ob- 
stacles to canoe navigation. The middle one is 
doubtless the Hoar-frost River of Back, while 
the easternmost one falls into the extremity of 
the lake at Fort Reliance. As the height of 
land approaches nearest to the lake at this point, 
the precipitous character of the river is the 
natural result ; but this is fully compensated by 
its affording the more direct route, as the early 
spring movements must be made before the 
navigation opens. 

** After surmounting the steep ascent from 
Slave Lake, Captain Back, quitting the woods, 
entered the barren grounds, at the south end of 
a lake in latitude 63° 243’ N., and longitude 
108° 11” W., or thirty-six miles to the north- 
ward and fifteen miles to the eastward of 
Fort Reliance. Thence he directed his course 
through a number of large lakes, on one of 
which he spent three days. While observing 
on its shores, he saw the Thloo-ee-cho, but he 
does not mention its geographical position, so 
as to enable us to judge of the course which 
that river takes. The point whence he re- 
turned being, however, due north of his first 
position on the barren grounds, if the north- 
east route which he pursued through the lakes 
be corrected for variation, the course of the 
river after he embarked on it must have had a 
corresponding inclination westerly ; but if he 
has merely mentioned his course by compass, 
the direction of both lakes and river will be 
nearly due north. His return to Fort Reliance 
was accomplished in six days, the whole jour- 
ney, from leaving Slave Lake, having occupied 
seventeen or eighteen days, of which fourteen 
were spent on the barren grounds. 

*¢ During the winter he will cut proper port- 
ages through the woods, and ascertain the best 
route to the chain of lakes. His boats and 
stores can be transported on the snow for the 
first forty or fifty miles with comparative fa- 
cility, so as to be ready for the opening of the 
navigation, which on the larger lakes of the 
barren grounds is usually towards the end of 
the present month of June. The Thloo-ee-cho 
partakes, I doubt not, of the character common, 


: Le ne een armenian ce 
to the known rivers that flow through the pri- 
mitive districts. They consist of a series of 
many-armed lakes connected by narrows of 
various lengths, in which the current is rapid. 
In the lake-like expansions there is little or no 
current, and the ice remains late in the seasons. 
Before the Thloo-ee-cho reaches the sea, it will 
most probably traverse a slatey or trap district, 
where it will assume the common form of a 
river, and be ornamented with clumps of wood 
on the low alluvial points; and such is in fact 
the report which we received respecting it from 
the Indians. The tribe that Captain Back 
found at Fort Resolution were unacquainted 
with the Thloo-ee-cho; but I have no doubt 
that some of the old copper-Indian relatives of 
his hunters will visit Fort Reliance in the 
course of the winter, and from them he may 
extract much useful information. Formerly 
the Indians made frequent war excursions 
against the Esquimaux at the mouth of the 
river, but of late years that practice has been 
abandoned. 

“ Our next communication from Captain 
Back will detail his winter proceedings, and 
may reach us in two or three months ; but we 
cannot expect to hear of the further progress of 
the expedition until next year, when I hope 
we shall learn that it was fairly launched on 
the Thloo-ee-cho in the first days of July. If 
the river falls into Bathurst’s Inlet, its course, 
being due north, will be comparatively short 5 
but as none of the streams of that inlet were 
navigable for boats, it has probably a more 
easterly direction. In either case, should no 
unfavourable accident occur, the expedition 
will reach the sea by the middle of July, or 
about the time the ice breaks up. 

“¢ Fort Reliance is remarkably well placed 
for obtaining a good supply of fish, the east 
end of Slave Lake being noted among the In- 
dians for the great size and abundance of its 
trout. Captain Back mentions his having 
killed musk-oxen on the Thloo-ee-cho, which 
shews that these animals come more to the 
southward on that meridian than they do far- 
ther to the westward. The rein-deer are also 
very numerous; so that, independent of the 
assistance he received from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, there is every prospect of an ample 
supply of food, and well-founded grounds for 
the high flow of spirits in which Captain Back 
writes. 

“ It may be interesting to compare the posi- 
tion of the river as indicated by Hearne with 
that ascertained by Captain Back. Hearne’s 
track outward, as laid down in his map, crosses 
the Thlewey-chuck in latitude 65° 52”; but in 
a former communication to you I have shewn 
that the only observation for latitude recorded 
by that traveller, namely, Conge-ca-tha-wa- 
chego was erroneous by 214° of latitude, while 
he has laid down the shore of Great Slave Lake 
only half a degree to the northward of its true 
position ; these two known points of Hearne’s 
route having been correctly ascertained by Sir 
John Franklin. Point Lake, in which Hearne 
states the Thloo-ee-cho to originate, is placed 
in his map at equal distances from the above- 
mentioned points, and gee! its position 
ought to be in latitude 64°, and his crossing- 
place of the river in 64° 38’ north, correspond- 
ing nearly with the parallel to which Captain 
Back traced it, though Hearne’s corrected 
course would place it twenty miles more to the 
westward than the longitude ascertained by 
Captain Back. 

“ It may assist you in tracing Hearne’s route 
to have an explanation of a few of the names 





in his map, as in some instances it is difficult 
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to follow him, from the Indian appellation 
being set down in his narrative, and merely 
the translation of it on his map. 

** Thiooee or thiewey means fish; and yaze, 
or aze, little; hence Hearne himself explains 
Thlewey-aze-yeth to mean Litile Fish Hill, 
though it is appropriated to a lake. Choh, or 
as Hearne’s map has it, chuck, means Lig; dessy 
or tessy, river ; hence Thiewey -choh-dessy, is 
Big Fish River. Captain Back writes the 
latter term dyeth, which is probably a combi- 
nation of the word signifying river, with that 
denoting fill; but the northern Indian lan- 
guage has so many aspirates and sounds diffi- 
cult for an Englishman to pronounce, and still 
more difficult to express by letters, that two 
people would seldom agree in the orthography. 
Tittarney and scartack are Cree names, the 
one signifying a white fish, and the other a 
root. Clowey means trout, and is pronounced 
So as to be scarcely distinguishable from ¢hloo-ce. 
The northern Indian name for Jake is to; but 
Hearne always uses whoie, which may have 
agreed better with the pronunciation of the 
tribe he travelled with. Kasbah-to, written 
by Hearne cossed-whoie, is Partridge-lake. 
Peeshew, the Cree name for a cat, or Canadian 
lyna, is Hearne’s appellation for a large lake, 
lying next on his route northwards. This 
name cannot be known to the northern In- 
dians, as the lynx does not exist on the barren 
grounds. In Arrowsmith’s and in Walker's 
maps, which I gave to Captain Back, this lake 
is called Cheesadawd, through some mistake, 
as no such name occurs either in Hearne’s 
narrative or map. The position of the north 
point of this lake in Walker’s map is 63° 40’ N. 
108° W.long.; and to this Captain Back refers 
in his letter to me. Between Cat or Peshew 
Lake, and the Thloo-ee-cho, Hearne indicates 
two long lakes, with the meaning of whose 
Indian names I am unacquainted ; they will, 
however, I daresay, prove to belong to the 
chain of lakes which Captain Back traversed. 

* Yours, &c. Joun Ricnuarpson.” 


After this, a communication was read, ** On 
the manners of the inhabitants of Southern 
Arabia, and the comparative geography of the 
shores of the Red Sea,” by James Bird, Esq. 
We regret that we cannot enter on this at 
present. The Right Hon. T. Spring Rice was 
elected a member of the Society ; also Mr. John 
Lander, without payment of fees, so proposed 
by the council, in compliment to the memory 
of his deceased brother, and his own services, 
as his only companion when he first discovered 
the Quorra. At the conclusion of the meeting, 
it was announced from the chair that the 
session was closed, and that the next meeting 
would consequently be held in November. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. F. Batty in the chair.—On the Sa- 
tellites of Uranus, by Sir J. Herschel. This 
paper, dated from Portsmouth on the eve of 
the author’s departure for the Cape of Good 
Hope in November last, contains an investiga- 
tion of the motions of two of these satellites. 
Notwithstanding the remarkable peculiarities 
presented by the satellites of this planet in the 
great inclinations of their orbits to the orbit of 
the primary planet, and their retrograde mo- 
tions, they have never been observed, or even 
seen (so far as the author is aware), except in 
the telescope with which they were originally 
discovered. In a paper by the late Sir W. Her- 
schel (Phil. Trans. for 1815), and containing 
the whole series of 


ial 
satellites, the existence of at least two of them 
appears to be placed beyond a doubt ; but since 
that time the unfavourable situation of the 
planet, to the south of the equator, has opposed 
a serious obstacle to their re-observation, even 
with telescopes of the highest optical capacity. 
Since the year 1828 the author has made re- 
peated observations upon two of the satellites 
with the 20-feet reflector at Slough, from 
which he has deduced an approximate deter- 
mination of their orbits. — Observations of the 
transit of Mercury over the Sun’s disc in May 
1832, and of the Comet of Encke in June 
'1832, at Buenos Ayres, by M. Mossotti. The 
first phenomenon was observed with a 3}-feet 
telescope, furnished with an object-glass mi- 
crometer; and several measures of distances 
from the centre of the planet to the edge of 
the sun’s disc were taken soon after sunrise. 
The whole terminated about noon. The dis- 
tances and times are given; but they are too 
long to be inserted here.—Micrometrical mea- 
sures of the positions and distances of 121 
double-stars, taken at Ormskirk, in the years 
1830-33, by the Rev. W. R. Dawes. The 
author observes, that since the middle of the 
year 1831 he has uniformly placed the stars 
between the parallel threads in measuring their 
position. This plan, suggested to him by Sir 
J. Herschel, he much prefers to any other. 
He speaks in the highest terms of the ad- 
vantage accruing from the use of a red illu- 
mination of the field; he usually employed as 
deep a colour as the light afforded by the lamp 
would permit; but the most important im- 
provement he has yet tried consists in the 
interposition of a concave achromatic lens be- 
tween the object-glass and its principal focus, 
by which, the focal image being enlarged to 
above twice its original size, a very high mag- 
nifying power may be obtained; while the 
threads of the micrometer appear of sufficient 
fineness to permit the measurements in dis- 
tance of very close and minute stars without 
distortion. Having frequently felt the incon- 
venience arising from the threads being mag- 
nified in proportion to the power used on the 
telescope, the author stated the difficulty to 
Mr. Dollond, who speedily and most per- 
fectly removed it by the application of the lens 
above mentioned. The effect is the same, in 
respect of the power of the telescope and the 
fineness of the threads, as if the focal length of 
the object-glass were increased to about 10 feet 
2 inches. The magnifiers, with the micro- 
meter, have been varied according to the object 
and the circumstances. At first, the author 
usually employed 226: this was subsequently 
exchanged for 285; while 55, 80, and 140 were 
occasionally applied for very faint objects, and 
340, 480, 550, and 625 for very close or bright 
ones.— Catalogue of the North Polar distances 
of sixty stars reduced to January Ist, 1830, 
derived from observations made at Greenwich 
by the two circles and six microscopes, 1825— 
1833. From the Astronomer Royal. The results 
are here compared with those of M. Bessel, 
the observations having been previously re- 
duced by his refractions. The catalogue is 
deduced from 30,000 observations, for the most 
part by reflection with both circles. Mr. Pond 
considers that the mechanical error must be 
inconsiderable, and that the observed differ- 
ence between the two catalogues may arise 
¢rom error in one or both of the co-latitudes ; 
while that of stars near the horizon he is 
rather disposed to attribute to flexure than re- 
fraction ; but, he remarks, in our method of 
observing, the instrumental errors diminish as 





his observations on these! 


we approack the horizonewa circumstance which 
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cannot be too often insisted on, because he 
found, in comparing our observations with 
those. made by altitude and azimuth instry. 
ments, that in stars observed in the perfect 
position of those instruments, viz. near the 
zenith, the results have agreed with ours; and 
in proportion as the observations recede from 
this point, and, therefore, from the nature of 
the instrument, are less perfect, the discre. 
pancy with our observations becomes percep. 
tible, and is greatest in those points where we 
have every reason to believe our instrument 
perfect. —A valuable paper, by the Rev. R. 
Sheepshanks, on a clock for giving motion in 
right ascension to equatorial instruments, is 
too long to admit of abstract in this No. of the 
Lit. Gazette. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
THE want so long and generally felt in this 
country, of an institution having for its object 
the making us acquainted, through the medium 
of its periodical publications, as well with the 
authenticated facts connected with domestic and 
inter-national economy, as with the general ap. 
plication of their various ramifications tothe ends 
and purposes of government, has, at length, we 
rejoice to say, been happily supplied by the valu. 
able addition of the above Society to the many 
learned and scientific bodies already existing in 
the metropolis ; and which, judging from the 
spirited manner in which it has been com. 
menced, bids fair, very soon, to rival, both in 
importance and in usefulness, the most distin- 
guished of its continental precursors. In the 
various states of enterprising Germany, sta- 
tistics, it is well known, have long constituted 
a favourite branch of study, and held a distin- 
guished place ; so much so, indeed, that Ger- 
many may be fairly cited as the land where the 
science has been cultivated with the greatest 
care, and where it has attained to a high degree 
of excellence. Nor has France been remiss in 
treading in the footsteps of her enlightened 
neighbour, as witness the formation of her 
Société de Statistique Universelle — ranking 
amongst its members some of the most illustri- 
ous names in Europe, and which in opening 
to her savans a new field for their scientific 
researches, can scarcely fail to give a fresh 
impetus to the cause, and be productive of much 
utility. In Italy, too, the study of this interest. 
ing science is fast gaining ground ; while there 
are many works extant in the Italian language 
that are well deserving of attention. Thus it 
remained only for England to take her stand 
on the arena of statistics in a éangible form, and 
in a manner commensurate with her dignity; 
and in putting herself in close communication 
with her foreign comtemporaries to insure an 
interchange of information founded on compari- 
son and fact, which should be conducive to the 
interest and welfare both of herself and neigh- 
bours. She has now responded to the call, and 
we hail the favourable omen with pleasure and 
satisfaction. At a general meeting of the 
Society, (the last, we believe, for the season,) 
held at their rooms in St. Martin’s Place, on 
Monday last —the Rev. Richard Jones in the 
chair —a report on its present state and pros- 
pects was submitted by the council, the tenour 
of which proved of the most encouraging de- 
scription ; sundry presents of valuable books, 
charts, &c. &c. from distinguished individuals, 
were announced, and several new members 
enrolled as fellows of the Society — thus (as 
appears by the printed list) making the present 
number of fellows amount to upwards of four 
hundred ; a most gratifying fact, considering 





the short period of the Society’s existence, 
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one which, at the same time, augurs very 
favourably for its future success. It is pleas- 
ing to observe the combination of rank, talent, 
and fortune, here displayed in support of a 
patriotic national object, many of the greatest 
names which the country can boast (besides 
several foreigners of distinction, who are al- 
lowed to rank as foreign members) appearing 
on the list of fellows, while we are given to 
understand that the number of these (which 
js to be unlimited) is daily augmenting. As 
we are sincere well-wishers to the Society, we 
shall not fail to take an occasional glance at its 
proceedings, in which many of our numerous 
readers will doubtless feel a lively interest. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Witt1am YaARRELL, Esq. in the chair.—No 
fewer than one hundred and fifteen fellows 
were elected into the Society. During last 
month nearly 40,000 persons visited the gardens 
and museum. Balance in favour of the Society, 
carried to the Ist of July, 1093/. 18s. 11d. The 
council reported that the state of the last balance 
was such as to authorise the investment of fur- 
ther sums in part of the amount due to the in- 
vestment fund. The last order for investment 
completes the amount due to that fund, up to 
the commencement of the present year. Re. | 
specting the introduction of a military band to 
the Society’s gardens, the council reject it, be- 
lieving that it would be attended with many 
inconveniences, which ought to be avoided. | 
Amongst the distinguished individuals to be 
ballotted for at the next meeting, is the Duchess 
of Kent. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
KING’S COLLEGE. 
Tue third annual distribution of prizes to the 
students in the senior and junior departments 
of this popular Institution took place on Fri- 
day, last week, before a numerous assemblage 
ofthe friends and patrons of the Institution, 
amongst whom we noticed the Bishop of Lon- 
don, Lord Bexley, Viscount Encombe, Sir 
R. H. Inglis, Hon. H. Legge, Archdeacon Cam- 
bridge, Rev. Drs. D’Oyly and Shepherd, Rev. 


FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Specimens of Ancient Furniture. Drawn from 
existing Authorities, by Henry Shaw, F.S.A. 
Parts V., VI., and VII. Pickering. 

Any one who compares the elaborately carved 

and richly ornamented articles so finely repre- 

sented in these and the preceding numbers of 

Mr. Shaw’s able publication, with the bald and 

meagre productions of a similar kind in the 

present day, cannot but become aware of one of 
the causes of the want of occupation of which 
the working classes so generally, and, we fear, 
so justly complain. A princely mansion may 
now be completely furnished with as little 
labour and expense as in the time of the Tu- 
dors it took to construct a single table or chair. 

That very ill understood word “ utility” is 

threatening the elegant, the picturesque, and 

the beautiful, with utter destruction ; and with 
what, we should like to know, are they to be 
replaced ? 

Fisher’s Picturesque Illustrations of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Parts XVIII. to 
XXIII. Fisher, Son, and Co. 

Mr. ALtom’s masterly pencil continues, with 

unabated power and taste, to delineate the in- 

exhaustible beauties of the north of England— 
of Westmorland, Cumberland, Durham, and 

Northumberland —for this valuable topogra- 

phical publication; the sustained excellence of 

which does credit to all parties concerned in it. 


Barber's Picturesque Illustrations of the Isle of 
Wight. Nos. IX. to X1V. Simpkin and 
Marshall. 

THE completion of this pretty guide-book. No 
one henceforward, who wishes fully to enjoy 
all the beauties of “ the garden of England,” 
ought to visit that delightful spot without first 
putting Mr. Barber’s little volume into his 
pocket. 


Etchings. By D. C. Read. 
Hatr-a-DozZEN new proofs of the vigour and 
taste of Mr. Read’s etching-needle ; quite equal 
—they could not be superior—to the specimens 





W. Whewell, &c. &c. besides many other dis- 
tinguished individuals. About two o'clock, his 
Grace the Visitor having taken the chair | 
and delivered a preliminary address, the| 
Principal proceeded to make a report of the} 
general results of the studies in the senior de- 
partment during the past academical year, | 
which appeared to have been of the most satis- 
factory description; and the learned gentleman 


conclu is z ioni ~ 
ded his remarks by mentioning the stu- }8* 


dents to whom he had awarded the prizes in 
the class of theology. The different professors | 
then came forward to announce the names of 
the students in their respective classes who had 
entitled themselves to prizes at the late exa- 
mination, which were thereupon delivered to} 
them by his Grace, with an address calculated | 
‘o stimulate them to renewed exertion. 

On the report of the head and other masters, 
Prizes were also presented to upwards of fifty 
young gentlemen in the junior department ; | 
and, in accordance with the practice of the 
council, rewards of merit were severally given | 
to the most distinguished pupils of the various 
district schools at present in union with the Col- | 
“ge. A vote of thanks to the chairman having | 

n moved by the Bishop of London, and his | 
grace having returned thanks in an appropriate | 
speech, the meeting (which, soit dit, comprised | 
4 goodly sprinkling both of beauty and fashion) 
ae, evidently much pleased with the 

y's proceedings. 


prayer of your humble, obedient servant, 


which we have on former occasions noticed of 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—The extreme kindness with which you have ever 
treated my communications, though you have but once 
given me an insertion, has induced me again to trouble 
you; and though, perhaps, such reiterated communica- 
tions be no encouragement for continued kindness, I have 
again troubled you with a short poem for your imperial 
If I could plead any other excuse for my per- 
severing correspondence it would be—youth; having but 
just become my own master in the world. May I long 
continue so, and may you long continue in i ae 


THE POET’S GRAVE. 
His was the high and sweeping soul, 
O’er nature wildly cast ; 
On cloud, on cataract, and rock, 
The sun-flash, and the blast. 


His words were as a meteor-trail 
Along the mid-storm gloom ; 
To gather to themselves all eyes, 

To startle and illume. 


The wild and solitary path 
Amid the mountain breeze, 

The murmur of the tempest’s song, 
The night-rush of the seas— 


The haughty sounds of forest winds 
At their full pean roll ;— 

These were the fearful melodies 
That moved his burning soul. 





But now, alas! no voice is there, 
Save the low south-wind’s moan, 

Amid the weeds that gather rank 
Around his burial stone. 


The flood, with all its crisping waves, 
The summer’s breath of flowers, 
Skies, with their purpling pomp of light, 
And night’s star-burnish’d hours; 
Still flush the earth : but thou canst feel 
Their rich bright life no more— 
The song, the gift, the eloquence, 
The pealing tones are o’er. 


Thou that hadst power to rouse the breast, 
Whose lightest thought was fame ; 
Alas! thou art but weighless dust, 
A nothingness—-a name ! 


Who has a song like thine to thrill 
The ancient hills—the air ? 

Who has a touch like thine to wake 
The heart-throb and the tear ? 


Yet wert thou mortal as the least 
Frail insect on the ray— 

Thy home was but a sterner cell, 
Thy hours a darker day— 

A fire-fly sporting on the gloom, 
Or music’s dying swell, 

Known only by its track of light, 
Or faint burst of farewell! 


Oh, can it be that thou wert made 
Material as thy breath ? 
No! surely there is some far strand 
Through crumbling earth and death! 
Wisbech. 


T.C. 





MUSIC. 
ROYAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

No one who has not attempted the task can 
fully appreciate the difficulty of compressing 
within prescribed limits the remarks suggest- 
ed by a subject affording superabundant mate- 
rials of interest and excitement. When some 
one asked Sir Walter Scott why he did not 
write his life of Napoleon in three volumes, 
instead of nine, his answer was, ‘‘ I had not 
time.”’ A reply which will appear by no means 
paradoxical to any who have had the least 
literary experience; as it is a truism among 
all such, that it is much easier to amplify 
than to condense ; to be verbose on the most 
barren, than concise on the most fertile theme. 
Thus far by way of bespeaking the indulgence 
of our readers, though we know not as yet 
how much or how little we may be induced 
to trespass on it. 

The effect of the music at the Abbey was 
so much modified by the situation of the hearer, 
as to produce the most opposite results in the 
minds of different individuals who were pre- 
sent even on the same day. This may ac- 
count for much seeming contradiction, both 
in the written and verbal reports of the per- 
formance. During our attendance on the Fes- 
tival, we made various experiments on this 
head ; and the result was a conviction that the 
sides of the building were most favourable to 
the effect of the chorus, though not to that of 
the principal singers: while in any situation 
immediately facing the orchestra, the case was 
exactly reversed; the chorus was, compara- 
tively ineffective, but the solo performers ap- 
peared to much more advantage. We must 
add to this, that the gallery had, on the whole, 
the advantage over the lower part, as regarded 
the chora! effects; the main body of chorus- 
singers being placed at the extreme end of 
each of the side galleries, in the two highest 
corners to the right and left of the orchestra. 
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This arrangement, while it facilitated the pre- 
cision of their movements, by giving them a 
full view of the conductor, had, at the same 
time, the disadvantage of preventing the whole 
effect of their exertions from being felt by a 
large portion of the audience. 

** Zadok the Priest,” the most popular of 
Handel’s Coronation Anthems, was the first 
piece that resounded within the walls of the 
Abbey on this memorable occasion, and a most 
favourable impression did it convey of the 
powers of the band and chorus. Through- 
out the ** Creation,” the performance of both 
was above all praise, and the effect of the sub- 
dued accompaniment particularly delightful. 
Madame Caradori’s execution of * With ver. 
dure clad,” would have been perfect, had she 
refrained from introducing some “ graceless 
graces” of her own. A similar remark applies 
to Madame Stockhausen in the song ‘* On 
mighty pens.”” Mrs. Bishop’s voice was much 
more effective than that of either of the above- 
named ladies. 

In the selection from ‘* Sampson,” the ** Dead 
March” was introduced, apparently for the 
purpose of shewing that the band could be 
ineffective. The time, which was hardly 
slow enough from the first, was occasionally 
hurried most unmercifully, and some of the 
wind instruments were constantly out of tune. 
The choruses from ‘** Samson,” “O! first-created 
beam,” ‘* Fix’d in his everlasting seat,” and 
**Let their celestial concerts,” were all highly 
effective. We regret that the exquisite chorus, 
“Then round about the starry throne,” was 
not included in the selection. Braham gave a 
very touching expression to the song, ‘* Total 
eclipse ;” and Miss Clara Novello, in the little 
that fell to her share, acquitted herself so well 
as to make it matter of regret she had not more 
to do. 

The Second Day commenced with a miscel- 
laneous act, and nearly (why was it not quite ?) 
the whole of “Israel in Egypt.” The best 
points of the first part were Handel's “ Corona- 
tion Anthem,” “ The king shall rejoice,” ex- 
cellently performed ; a beautiful sacred song by 
Mozart, with Italian words, sung by Signor 
Rubini with more good taste than we had pre- 
viously given him credit for; and a “ Gloria” 
from one of Beethoven's masses, adapted to 
English words, and performed in a manner 
worthy of such a noble composition. Nothing 
can exceed the grandeur of the choral part, nor 
the exquisite pathos of the intervening quartet, 
which was most beautifully sung by Miss Clara 
Novello, Miss H. Cawse, Mr. Vaughan, and 
Mr. E. Taylor. The ‘* Agnus Dei” of Mo- 
zart’s first mass does not suit Mdme. Stock- 
hausen’s voice: she spoiled the effect of several 
beautiful passages, by singing the notes an 
octave higher than written. The crowning 
glory of the Festival, “ Israel in Egypt,” 
with its magnificent double choruses, and 
poetically descriptive power, demands much 
more than the brief notice we are enabled to 
give it. Two of the choruses, ‘* And the chil- 
dren of Israel sighed,” and ‘‘ The depths have 
covered them,” would have been more effective 
if taken a degree slower. The rest were glori- 
ously performed —no other word is strong 
enough to convey an idea of their all-exciting 
power over the audience. Who, that was pre- 
sent on Thursday, will ever forget the appalling 
effect produced by ‘* He spake the word,” sung 
by the basses with a degree of unity and 
energy that made it appear as the emission 
of one mighty voice? Then, again, “ But 


the waters overwhelmed their enemies,” pre- 
sented to the imagination a vivid picture of 





the drowning Egyptians,—the roaring and 
gushing of the waves seemed a thing of abso- 
lute and present reality, rather than of sacred 
historical record. In the finely-imagined ac- 
companiment to this chorus, we are informed 
that the double-bass of Dragonetti worked 
wonders ; but we confess that we were, at the 
time of its performance, too much engrossed by 
the general effect to examine the details. To 
particularize any of the other choruses would 
be an act of injustice to the rest ; so powerfully 
did they all, with the two exceptions first- 
named, appeal to the imagination or the feel- 
ings. The duet, ** The Lord is a Man of 
War” was admirably sung by Messrs. Phillips 
and Machin; the latter is a very promising 
bass-singer. Among the most pleasing solo 
performances were Mrs. Knyvett’s ‘* Thou 
didst blow with the wind,” and a recitative, 
“ Hail, holy light,” by Miss Clara Novello. 
Before taking leave of the second day, we must 
not forget to render the tribute of praise due 
to Miss Betts for her musician-like style of exe- 
cuting a song from “ Joshua,” “ Oh! who can 
tell 2”? introduced in the miscellaneous selection. 

The third day’s performance was entirely mis- 
cellaneous. Among the choruses, ‘* Disdainful 
of danger,” and “ Fall’n is the foe,” from 
“ Judas Maccabeus ;” a “ Dixit Dominus,” by 
Leo ; the last chorus in Beethoven’s ‘* Mount of 
Olives ;” and ‘* Glory to God! the strong ce- 
mented walls,” from ‘* Joshua,”’ were the most 
effective. Braham, on this day, shone out in full 
splendour in two songs that exactly suited him, 
though in opposite styles—‘* Sound an alarm,” 
and “ Waft her, angels.” In the last, particu- 
larly, his appeal to the heart was overwhelm. 
ing. In the recitative, ‘‘ Deeper and deeper 
still,” as well as in the air, he sang with a 
purity of style and intensity of feeling to which 
no language can do justice. The tears of his 
auditors spoke his praise far more eloquently 
and appropriately than noisy plaudits could 
have done. Lindley’s violoncello accompani- 
ments and symphonies to the song, ‘‘ O liberty” 
(pleasingly sung by Mr. Bennett), derived ad- 
tional attractions from the spaciousness of the 
building, which gave the most fascinating 
sweetness to his tone, at all times clear and 
beautiful. Speaking of this song, reminds us 
of the chorus which preceded it, ‘Oh! Father, 
whose almighty pow’r,”’ one of the most attrac- 
tive in the selection, and which ought to be in- 
cluded among the best of the choral perform- 
ances. Mrs. Bishop’s style and execution in 
“ From mighty kings,” and the recitative pre- 
ceding it, were both admirable. Mlle. Grisi 
sang Mozart’s ‘“* Laudate Dominum’’ tolerably 
well; her concluding shake was very beautiful. 
She also acquitted herself creditably in the 
‘¢ Et incarnatus” of Haydn’s first mass, so that 
she was in some degree consoled for the failure 
of her first attempt at the Festival. Miss 
Stephens’s most successful effort was ‘ Fare- 
well, ye limpid springs,” or rather the recita- 
tive preceding it, ‘‘ Ye sacred Priests,’? which 
she sang with much purity and feeling. The 
accompaniment of stringed instruments to the 
last movement of this song was played with ex- 
quisite taste by the élite of the band. 

The fourth day’s performance consisted of 
the * Messiah” only, and calls for very little 
remark, as the oratorio is so well known and 
appreciated. The choruses were, in some in- 
stances, less effective than we had anticipated 
they would be, considering that the performers 
generally must know them by heart. In‘ For 
unto us,”’ the crescendo at the commencement 
was very finely wound up; but the climax at 
{the words, “* Wonderful, Counsellor,” &c., was 








Renner 
wofully deficient in vocal forcgs—the instru. 


ments only were heard ; and weelt the disap. 
pointment the more, from having all alo 
anticipated a splendid burst of the voices at this 
particular point. 

The more difficult choruses were beautifully 
executed ; there was a smoothness and preci. 
sion at once delightful and wonderful in so large 
a body of performers. On the whole, those 
who did not hear “ Israel in Egypt ” would, 
most likely, be abundantly satisfied with the 
‘© Messiah.” One of the finest effects through. 
out the Oratorio was the crescendo in the 
chorus, ** Their sound is gone out; this 
was most complete and delightful. In “ The 
Lord gave the word,” the basses again shewed 
themselves to be ‘* approved good men,” as 
they had previously done in a similar pas. 
sage in ‘ Israel in Egypt.”’ Some of the 
principal singers were much less effective 
than they ought to have been on an occasion 
like this. Mr. Hawkins had the negative merit 
of not spoiling ** Oh! thou that tellest” by a 
long cadence, besides the positive one of singing 
in tune and with a right feeling of the subject. 
Madame Caradori tacked a most outrageous 
roulade to the end of “ rejoice greatly,” at the 
rehearsal ; but had the prudence to curtail it a 
little on the day of performance. If we must 
have cadences, Miss Masson’s are about the best 
that could be chosen; they are short, expres. 
sive, and appropriate. Mr. Vaughan’s style of 
singing the recitative, ‘‘ All they that see him,” 
was absolutely perfect. Miss Shirreff’s brilliant 
voice rang out well through the Abbey, but, 
alas! her cold, hard, theatrical style is ill-suited 
to the music of Handel. ‘* How beautiful are 
the feet,” by Miss Clara Novello, was among 
the best of the solo performances. Mr. Phil- 
lips’ excellence in the songs of the “ Messiah” 
is well known. Miss Stephens sang “ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,”’ with some sweet- 
ness, but little dignity or energy. We have 
only to remark, in conclusion, that we trust 
some opportunities of hearing choral music per- 
formed on a grand scale, within the vicinity of 
the metropolis, will present themselves to the 
public in less than the course of another half 
century. . 
DRAMA. 

COVENT GARDEN. 
Last night of the season (the brief “ after- 
season’’) was in the bills last night, when this 
droll manceuvre concluded with the benefit of a 
very rising performer, Mr. Seguin. Farley, 
too, who has contributed so much to the public 
amusement, had his benefit this week. 





NEW ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

Mr. Arnotp has circulated an address pre- 
vious to the opening of this very handsome 
theatre. From this we learn, that it is i- 
tended to draw up the curtain precisely at 
eight o’clock, and so to arrange as to ciose the 
performances, generally, about a quarter before 
the midnight hour. That there is to be no 
half-price to interrupt the entertainments: 
that there is to be a balcony projecting beyond 
the dress circle, with separate seats, to be 
taken nightly, or by the season: and, lastly, 
that British talent, in every department of the 
theatre, is to be sought for, and encouraged. 
These are excellent designs; and the proprietor 
is, of all others, the man to carry what is §' 
in design into complete effect. 


THE ADELPHI 


Atso terminated the merry season of > 
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night. What a revenue he would have if he 
bad but a guinea for every muscle he has re- 
axed with uncontrollable laughter, and every 
hour he has lighted by the display of his un- 
rivalled variety of powers ! 


VICTORIA. 

0x Wednesday Mr. Abbott signalised the be- 
inning of his single reign here by the pro- 
dnction of Miss Mitford’s play of Charles the 
First, which was presented with great attention 
to costume and scenery. 
prologue, written, and exeeedingly well spoken, 
by Mr. Serle; after which the representation 
of the tragedy proceeded before a full and dis- 
tinguished audience, such as it was a pleasure 
to see once more collected to witness an effort 
worthy of the legitimate drama. The author 
has confined the action to the imprisonment of 
Charles in Carisbrooke Castle, his removal 
thence to London, his trial and execution. To 
efect all these events the master-spirit and 
agency of Cromwell is directed ; and the whole 
consists as closely as could befit the stage with 
the reality of history. It is therefore unneces- 
sary to detail the circumstances. The most 
striking scenes are those in which Charles is 
taken from Carisbrooke by Harrison ; an inter- 
view with his queen while a prisoner at Hamp- 
ton Court; another with his children, into 
which Cromwell is introduced; the trial; the 
signature of the death-warrant, instigated by 
Cromwell; and the final execution. 
trast is between the humbled monarch and his 
crafty enemy—the sufferings of the martyr and 
the fanatic or hypocritical energy of his de- 
stroyer. Abbott dressed, looked, and played 
the king to admiration. It was a Vandyke- 
like portrait in appearance, and very affecting 
in situation and language. Cromwell was sus- 
tained by Mr. Cathcart (who has formerly acted 
in the metropolis) with earnestness and vigour ; 
though he did not do all which we think could 
be done with a dramatic character so powerfully 
drawn. The queen was performed by Mrs. 
Fisher, who exerted herself successfully to give 
force and feeling to the proud and afflicted 
princess. Lord Fairfax was well personated 
by Mr. Selby, and his lady by Miss Somerville. 
The king’s daughter, the young Elizabeth, was 
sweetly played by Mdlle Josephine; and noble- 
men, commissioners, judges, &c. in Green, 
Webster, Doyne, Bender, &c. were dressed and 
acted as befitted the Cavaliers and Roundheads 
of those desolating and murderous times. The 
general effect was excellent throughout; and 
frequent tears, as well as frequent applause, 
rewarded the pathos elicited by the fair author, 
and the skill with which her conceptions were 
executed. The attemptis most honourable to the 
management; and, if we may judge from the 
first two nights, is likely to meet a considerable 
portion of the public encouragement it deserves. 
Apropos of this play, we may notice, that 
in 1737 Havard, an actor belonging to the 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields Company, wrote a tragedy 
called Charles the First. On the February 12, 
1767, it was acted by Mr. Rogers Kemble's 
company at Worcester, ‘‘ thus cast: James, 
Duke of Richmond, by Mr. Siddons, who was 
now an actor in Kemble’s company; James, 
Duke of York, by Master John Kemble, who 
was then about twelve years old. The Young 
Princess, by Miss Kemble, then approaching 
to fourteen ; Lady Fairfax, by Mrs. Kemble. 
Singing between the acts, by Mr. Fowler and 
Miss Kemble. In the April following Master 
John Kemble is announced as Philidel, in Ki ing 
Arthur, and Miss Kemble as Ariel, in the 
Tempest, 
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THE FITZROY 
Has opened under a new management, and is 
doing well. 





VARIETIES. 


Discovery of Silver Ore in the Oural Moun- 
tains.—The Oural chain has been for several 
years well known to Europe for its rich gold 
and platina ores. A discovery has now been 
made of rich silver ore in two places. The first 


neitagilsk, near to the confluence of the little 
river Graesnoy with the Tagil, where gold also 
occurs ; the other is twenty-two wersts from 
the foundery of Nischneitagilsk, on the little 
river Ulka. 

The Literary Fund.—The Greenwich anni- 
versary, on Wednesday, we are glad to hear, 
promises to be numerously attended by literary 
characters. This social entertainment closes 
the sessional business of the Society for several 
months, when the Committee again resumes its 
labours of benevolence and prompt and effectual 
Let us not miss the opportunity of 
repeating how pre-eminently deserving of the 
attention of literary men, and of the lovers 
of literature, is this Institution. The former, 
in particular, ought to remember it in the days 
of their prosperity ; for, in their now more than 
ever precarious pursuit, they cannot foresee 
when the cloud of adversity may overshadow 
even the highest. 

Fine Arts in America.—The annual exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design, now 
open at Clinton Hall, is fully equal to any for- 
mer one. There are 170 paintings and five 
pieces of statuary. Ball Hughes’ statues of 
** Uncle Toby and the Widow,”’ illustrative of 
Sterne, although unequal to ‘** Tam O’Shan- 
ter,” are a capital hit; nobody can wonder, 
after viewing them, that the benevolent but 
imprudent search for the mote in the widow’s 
eye should have “ done Uncle Toby’s business” 
forhim. It is gratifying to perceive that our 
own artists, too, are not altogether neglected in 
the commercial metropolis—though we are too 
much in the rear of the ‘** American Athens,” 
Boston. Cole’s great picture of “ the Angels 
appearing to the Shepherds,” and Morse’s 
‘* Gallery of the Louvre,” are proofs that na- 
tive talent is not on the decline.— American 
Advertiser. 

Volney, the correspondent of Jefferson, the 
celebrated traveller, philosopher, and contem- 
ner of Christianity, asked Washington to give 
him letters of recommendation, to be used in 
his excursions in the states. He was probably 
understood. The letter given contained only 
these words: “ C. Volney needs no recom. 
mendation from George Washington.” —Jb. 

Astronomy : an Example.—The encourage. 
ment of science in other countries often makes 
us blush for the parsimony of our own. The 
Emperor of Russia has directed the erection of 
an observatory within six miles of St. Peters- 
burg, and given 10,0007. for the purchase of 
instruments. The celebrated Struvé of Dor- 
pat is to be at the head of it ; and is coming to 
England to examine and purchase instruments. 

Rembrandt.—During the last two or three 
years the Dutch have been making large profits 
in mercantile speculations ; and they are now 
investing money in the purchase, wherever they 
can find them, of the works of their great orna- 
ment in the fine arts, Rembrandt. 

The Earl of Dudley’s Newfoundland Dog.— 
The unrivalled marble statue of this splendid 





Wyatt, in a style of consummate art, worthy 
of the faithful favourite of any monarch, and 
yet so strangely treated by his lordship’s exe- 
cutors as to afford the artist an opportunity of 
exhibiting his extraordinary work — has been 
added to the exhibition of his horses, of which 
we have already spoken among our usual no- 
tices of such productions; and the whole toge- 
ther are indeed an honour to our native school. 
Never was either animal more justly or more 
admirably sculptured. 

Mr. Russell’s Concert.—Accident, such as 
may happen with the most careful critics and 
messengers, has deprived us of the means of 
doing justice to Mr. Russell’s concert; which 
we regret the more, as his splendid bass voice 
renders him one of the distinguished ornaments 
of our native school, and consequently one who 
merits every encouragement the press and the 
public can bestow. 

Beetles.—Accounts from Hungary state, that 
so prodigious a number of a species of beetle 
have this season been produced from the earth 
in that country as almost entirely to destroy 
the crops. 

The Ladye Chapel.—We rejoice to observe 
that his Majesty has presented twenty - five 
pounds to the committee to whom we are in 
debted for the preservation of this fine and 
venerable monument of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, towards discharging the balance of debt 
incurred in that laudable and patriotic under 
taking. 

Waggery.——'The Bayswater Road is con- 
spicuously placarded with recommendatory bills 
of “THE GREAT WESTERN CEMETRY ;” 
beneath one sheet of which, a wag has inscribed, 
in equally large letters, ‘NV. B. New graves 
warmed by steam !”’ 

The “ Allmanach auf das Jahr, 1834,” which 
we have just received from Carlsruhe, is this 
year, we think, smaller than ever, and quite a 
literary curiosity. Here are its true dimensions, 


and yet it gives us, on nineteen leaves, besides 
its almanac information, portraits of General 
Jackson, the King of Prussia, and Otho, king 
of Greece—fanciful emblems and verses—and 
other prettinesses, curious enough within so 
small a compass. 

Receipts of the Theatres of Paris ten the Year 1833. 


rancs. ents 
Opera 

Porte St. Martin -++«+- 585,190 65 
Vaudeville ---+-++++ eee 70 
Variétés 90 
Gymnase eecccece ceseee 487,185 — 
Opera Comique----+-+-+ 449,208 55 
Théatre Italien + 421,867 15 
Palais Royal 415,783 15 
Théatre Francais 411,882 45 
Crique Olympique ---- 390,769 90 
Ambigu Comique- ----- 312,594 50 
Theatre de la Gaieté -- 281,897 10 
Folies Dramatiques---- 140,282 10 
Odéon 56,710 10 
Théatre Moliére 46,184 25 
Théatre du Pantheon-- 29,916 60 
Theatre Anglais 6,011 60 


6,209,568 85 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 

Fic-Nic, by Mr. Angelo, the celebrated master of fence, 
whose long knowledge of life in London, must have 
stored him with many curious matters for the public 
amusement. Weare glad to see that the old man musters 
many kind original contributors to his work among his 
friends, such as Colman, Bulwer, Hook, Horace Smith, 
Peake, &c. &c.; especially, as to him, success is now a 
necessi 





animal, executed for the late Earl by Mr. M.| 4 


ity. 
Trout and Salmon Fishing in Wales, by George Agar 
ansard. 





470 





The second volume of Mr. Montgomery Martin's His- 
tory of the British Colonies, containing ‘* Possessions in 
the West Indies,” 

The Book of Matrimony, addressed to both sexes. 

‘Twenty Minutes’ Advice to Young Mothers, on Suck- 
ling their own Children. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Travels into Bokhara, &c., by Lieutenant Alexander 
Burnes, F.R.S., 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 23, bds. — Illustrations of 
the Botany of the Himalayan Mountains, by J. Forbes 
Boyle, Part III. imp. 4to, 20s. sewed. — Sacred Classics, 
Vol. VII. (Jeremy Taylor's Select Sermons), 12mo 3s. 6d. 
cloth.—The Life and Missionary Labours of Mrs. Smith, 
of South Africa, 12mo. 4s. Gd. bds.-—The Corner-Stone, by 
Jacob Abbott, with Preface, &c. by the Rev. R. —e 
18mo. 4s. cloth.—A Remedy for Wandering Thoughts in 
the Worship of God, by the Rev. R, Steele, 18mo. 3s. 
cloth.—Female Biography of the New Testament, by 
Thomas Timpson, 18mo, 3s. cloth. — Ford’s Century of 


the Prayers on Faith, Hope, and Charity, 3d edit. 18mo. | 


4s. cloth. — An Essay on the Deaf and Dumb, by J. H. 
Curtis, te 
Essays, by Richard Sharp, 2d edit. fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth.— 


The Preacher, Vol. VII., 8vo. 7s. Gd. bds. — Views of the | August inclusive. 
European Colonies, by John Howison, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. | 


bds. — The Disinherited, and the Ensnared, by the 
Authoress of ‘ Flirtation,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. Gd. 
bds.—Johnstone’s Edinburgh Magazine, Vol. I. royal 8vo. 
6s. 6d. cloth.—The Works of Martin Doyle, 2 vols. 12mo. 
12s. cloth.—Maxims, Reflections, and Observations, &c., 
in Prose and Poetry, by the late W. C. Smith, 12mo. 
5s. 6d. cloth. — An Analytical Arrangement of the oe 
lypse, by Richard Roe, 4to. 15s. bds.- A Memoir of 
ichard Hatch, by the Rev. S. R. Allom, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
bds.—Hooker's Journal of Botany, Part III., 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
sewed.— Dublin Journal of Medical and Chemical $ 
Part XV., 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1834. 

June. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday: - From 49% to 78 29°89 to 29-80 
Friday ---+ 20 soos OL 71 + 
Saturday -- 21 54, 29°68 ++ 
Sunday---> 2: cose 57. 29°79 oe 
Monday -- 4% | 23 +e 
Tuesday -- 46. { 26 
Wednesday 25 47. 1. e 

Prevailing wind, S.W. 

Except the mornings of the 22d and 25th, generally 
clear; rain in the morning of the former day. 

Rain fallen, *3 of an inch. 

June. Thermometer. 
Thuraday-- 26 From 50. to 75. 
Friday -+-+ 27 seee 49 0+ 74, 
Saturday -- 28 esos 52. 79. 
Sunday---- 29 cove BAL 80. 
Monday -- 30 cose Ol. 81. 

July. | 
Tuesday -- 1 
Wednesday 2 49. 

Wind variable, N.E. prevailing. 
Rain at times during the morning of the 27th; 
wise generally clear. 

in fallen, +1 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES Henry ADAMS, 





29°71 


30°17 


Barometer. 
30°14 to 30°12 
3010 «+ 3006 
3004 ++ 3011 
30°17 ++ 30°22 
3026 ++ 30°29 


69. 
74 


30°23 ++ 
30-04 ++ 


30°11 
30-00 


47. 


other- 


Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteoro- 
logical Soviety. May 1834. 

Thermometer—Highest------++ 77°00°--the 8th, 9th. 
Lowest -- + 32°00 +-++ 28th, 
Mean. --- 3387 
Barometer—Highest- - 
Lowest - - 
Mean. .---++-+++ 29°77516. 

Number of days of rain, 8. 

Quantity of rain in inches and decimals, 0°706 

Winds.—7 East—4 West—5 North—8 South— 
east—2 South-east—2 South-west—2 North-west. 

General Observations.—W ith the exception of last year, 
this was the warmest May that has occurred in the last 
twelve years, although the extremes have been exceeded. 
The quantity of rain was more than last year, in the 
same month, but much less than since 1829, when the 
weather was remarkably dry. The barometer corre- 
sponded in an extraordinary manner, being lower than 
last year, yet much above what has n observed in 
May since 1829; but in that year the range was less, and 
the maximum not so high as it was this month. For 
several days, at the latter end of the month, the sky was 
entirely cloudless. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We thank our correspondent B. for his description of 
Mr. Nutt’s h and profitable apparatus for hiving 
and obtaining the honey-products of bees ; but as we have 
already twice warmly recommended the plan, we cannot 
go into it again at length. Suffice it to notice, that it 
well deserves universal adoption, and that last year Mr. 
Nutt obtained no less than 700 pounds of honey from six 
hives of bees upon his principle. 

We are sorry to postpone the finale of our review of 
Beckford’s “‘ Italy,” &c.; but ‘“‘ Dacre” and ‘ Mrs. Sid- 
dons” have tempted us to several temporary exclusions, 








2d edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. — Letters and | 


29°69 | 


29°98 | 
30-27 | 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters, 
from the Collections of His Most Gracious Majesty, the Most No- 
ble the Marquess of Westminster, and the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Bagot, G.C.B., is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Six 
in the Evening. 

Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


, 

IVERPOOL ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
The Artists of Great Britain are hereby respectfully 
informed, that the Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Works of 
Living Artists will Open this Season, on the 18th day of August 
| next, in the New Exhibition Rooms, Church Street; and that 
} the Annual Grant of the Corporation of One Hundred Pounds 
will be awarded, in a Prize of Fifty Pounds for the best Picture 
in Oil, and the remainder in smaller amounts for the best 

| Works executed by British Artists, 
All Works of Art will be received (directed to the Secretary, 
at the Exhibition Rooms) from the 2ist of July to the 4th of 





It is requested that all Pictures, &c. from London may be sent 
through Messrs. Pickford and Co, by Canal; and from other 
Places by the most convenient Water Conveyances. 

SAMUEL EGLINGTON, 

Secretary to the Academy. 

a London Institution, 1st July, 1834. 
OTICE is hereby given, that the Com- 
mittee of Management intend to appoint two Libra- 
rians to undertake the charge of the Library and Reading 
Rooms of this Institution. A description of the qualifications 
and duties, with the emoluments, may be seen at the Institution. 

All applications or testimonials to be addressed (post-paid) to 
the Honorary Secretary; and none will be attended to if made 
after the 20th instant. 

WILLIAM TITE, Honorary Secretary. 


O CAPITALISTS. To be Sold (the 


present Proprietor retiring), an entire and very valuable 
Newspaper Property, of the highest respectability and import- 
ance, yielding an income of about 1000/. per annum, with the 
| prospect of a considerable increase. ‘To persons possessing lite- 
rary, political, or professional connexions, or desirous of obtain- 
ing political influence, this offer will be found peculiarly advan- 
tageous. The Property is estimated at about 6000/. and may be 
divided intoshares. None but principals of ascertained respecta- 
bility will be treated with; and it is requested that whoever may 
be disposed to negotiate for the purchase, will send their real 
Names and Addresses, directed to D. D., care of Mr. Hookham, 
Old Bond Street. 


AUTION.—The PATENT EVER. 

POINTED PENCIL, an instrument universally al- 

lowed to be of the greatest utility, and particularly recommended 

to the Public; but care must be taken in purchasing the Patent 

Pencil (as well as the Leads for replenishing the same), as the 

ie depends on the mathematical nicety with which they are 
made, 

To detect Fraud.—The Patentees inform the Public, that all 
Pencils having Steel Points are frauds, and, to avoid all incon- 
venience, the following remarks on purchasing will insure them 
a genuine article:— See the Pencil has the name “ S. Mordan 
and Co. Makers and Patentees,” on the body of the case. The 
proper Leads for replenishing the case have on each Box a 
yellow belt, with the word “* Warranted” on it, and a red seal- 
ing-wax impression, bearing the initials «« S. M. and Co.” 

Shopkeepers in London and the provincial Towns would do 
well to observe the above remarks, to prevent their being im- 
posed upon, the Public being much inconvenienced in not being 
supplied with the genuine article. 


~ ° A 
EULAH SPA. — The Morning Féte and 
Promenade, &c. will take place, as announced, on 
‘Thursday and Friday, the 10th and 11th of July. In addition to 
the usual attractions, the entire Band of the Coldstream Guards 
will, by permission, play a selection of the finest military and 
other music. Mr. Collinet’s talented Band will also attend, 
Admission on the present occasion to Non-Subscribers, 2s. 6d, ; 
Children, Is. 
N.B. Should the weather on either of the above days prove 
unfavourable, the Bands will not attend. 


> ’ ~ 
OMPLETION of LODGE’S ILLUS- 
TRIOUS PORTRAITS,—The Subscribers to the above 
Work are most respectfully acquainted, that the folio edition, 
and also the first small edition, will be completed in the course of 
the present month, by the publication of the concluding Parts of 
each. Subscribers having Parts in arrear, are requested to give 
orders to have them supplied forthwith, as sets cannot hereafter 
be completed by the purchase of odd Parts. The Third, Fourth, 
and Fifth editions of this popular Work are also in progressive 
stages of publication, and will be completed within their respec- 
tive periods. 
No, 4 Pall Mali East, July 1, 1834, 


J. WELSH, having purchased the remain- 
ey. der of the following Works, begs to offer them at the 
very reduced Prices affixed: — 

1. Jamblichus’s Life of Pythagoras, trans- 
lated from the Greek, by Taylor. 8vo. cloth lettered, published 
at l4s. only 5s. 6d. 

2. Jamblichus on the Mysteries of the Egyp- 
tians, &c. translated from the Greek, by Taylor. 8vo. cloth let- 
tered, published at 16s. only 5s. 6d. 

3. The Hymns of Orpheus, translated from 
the Greek, by Taylor. Crown 8vo. cloth lettered, published at 
10s. 6d. only 4s. 

4. Theoretic Arithmetic, partly translated 
from the Greek, and partly written by Taylor. 8ve. cloth let- 
tered, published at l4s. only 5s. 

J.J, Welsh, 8 Regent Street, Pall Mall, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


EY 
) bee OCCASIONAL ENLARGE. 


MENT OF THE “ DISPATCH.”—The Weekly Dispatch 
me upwards of thirty years ago, and published at 
No. 139 Fleet Street) is well known from its unequalled circula 
tion of Thirty Thousand copies weekly, as the leading Sunday 


Jo 


urnal. 

This splendid success is owing to its uncompromising prin. 
ciples. Belonging to no party, having no interests to serve but 
those of the public at large, and looking to measures not to men, 
the ‘* Dispatch” has become identified with the cause of general 
—* and has been emphatically pr ved the people's 

Notwithstanding the ample size of this journal, its conductors 
have frequently been compelled, owing to want of space, to 
omit portions of that great quantity of original matter, in the 
shape of essays, comments on public affairs, critiques, letters 
from numerous correspondents, &c., which is always available 
for the “ Dispatch” alone ; and events of great importance, occu. 
pying several columns, have occasionally led to the exclusion 

of communications highly important to that cause of freedom 
and to those principles of truth, humanity, and justice, which 
it is at once the pride and the duty of the conductors fearlessly to 
maintain. To obviate this inconvenience—to extend the useful 
influence of the ‘* Dispatch”—to render it still more worthy 
the patronage of the public—to evince the gratitude of the 
conductors for the unprecedented support which has Stimulated 
and rewarded their exertions —they have now to announce that 
they intend, periodically (at least once a month), to add Four 
additional Pages to that already full sized paper, without 
any increase of charge to the purchasers. On these occa. 
sions, the ‘* Dispatch” will contain Forty-eight columns instead 
of Thirty-two. Thus, whenever any event of great interest 
occurs, either abroad or at home, or whenever any important 
measures occupy the attention of the Legislature, and involve 
the interests of the people, the readers of the ‘* Dispatch” will 
be presented with an ample report, without the slightest curtail. 
ment of any of the peculiar features of their favourite journal: 
the Proprietors being enabled, under this arrangement, to 
print an extra half-sheet whenever additional space may be 
required. 

An edition for the country is published every Saturday even. 
| ing, and sent, postage free, to all parts of the United Kingdom, 
| by the mail, so as to be at the distance of one hundred and thirty 
| miles from London on the Sunday morning, and two hundred 

miles on Sunday evening. 

An edition of “ The Weekly Dispatch” is published every 
Monday evening in time for that day’s post. This edition is 
devoted to the agricultural, mercantile, and trading interests 
| generally, on which important subjects it contains a great 
| variety of original and useful information, including accurate 
lists of market prices both in town and country, and the returns 
at Mark-lane up to Three o'clock on Monday atternoon. 
| Dispatch Office, 139 Fleet Street. 
aes ——— — 
| Mechanical Perspective. 

~ 6 ~ 
A DESCRIPTION of a POCKET 
j INSTRUMENT for SKETCHING from NATURE; 
| and of a new and remarkably firm Tripod-Staff, &c. 
By FRANCIS RONALDS, Esq. 2d edition, 
| Hunter, St. Paul's. 
| N.B. The Instruments themselves are sold by Cary, 181 Strand, 


|" j 10 ADVERTISERS.—EDINBURGH 
| REVIEW.— Advertisements for insertion in the Ad- 
| vertising Sheet of No. 120, are requested to be sent to Longman 
{and Co. 39 Paternoster Row, by Thursday, July 10; and Pro- 
| spectuses, Bills, &c. to be stitched in the Number, a week later. 














MUSIC. 
| ROYAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


| WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—John Barnett’s new and 
| beautiful prize ballad, entitled “ She sat within the Abbey 
| walls,” composed expressly for the Grand Musical Festival, is 
| published this day, and can be had at every Music Shop in 
hendnn. 
Extract from the Sunday Times Newspaper of June 29th, 1834, 
| The angelic features of the young lady who, during the first 
j and second days’ Grand Festival, occupied a front seat in the 
northern gallery, and on whom the eyes of royalty were seen to 
| dwell with an evident degree of admiration, have produced from 
| the pen of a popular poet (an eye-witness of the scene) some ex- 
quisitely written verses, into which John Barnett has conveyed 
the very soul of harmony and originality; as, indeed, the mag- 
| nificence and splendour of the scene portrayed might very na- 
| turally lead us to anticipate.” ie 
| London: to be had of Smith and Company, Music sellers, 
| 185 Oxford Street, between Duke Street and Orchard Street. 
| Where their 
| New Music Catalogue for July 1834 can be 
had, gratis, with the Song. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
MR. GALT’S LAST NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. boards, 
HE LUTHERANS; a Tale of the Refor- 
mation. And other Stories. 
By JOHN GALT, Esq. 
Author of « Annals of the Parish,” &c. 
Being his ** Stories of the Study y 
“We can honestly recommend these stories, as being 4 sd 
agreeable collection than has latterly issued from the press. e 
author displays equal excellence in the pathetic and humorous. 
—Allas. 
London: Cochrane and M‘Crone, Waterloo Places 
Publishers of Mr. Galt’s Autobiography, Poems, &c- 


HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE.— 
With the present Year was commenced a New and Im- 
proved Series of this Publication. The Number for 
tains, among other articles, The History of Wines— 
Works of Coleridge—Diary of a Lover ot Literature— 
Commission, No. [11.—The Architectural Antiquities of Devon- 
shire —Great Chalfield manor-house, Wilts (with a Piate)— 
Poems by the Rev. John Mitford and the Rev. W. L. Bowles— 
Review of New Publications—Copious Literary Intelligence 
Obituary, with Memoirs of the Earl of Burlington, Lord Blayney, 
Admirai Sir C. Cunningham, &c. &c. | Price 28, 6d. Sect 
In Boards, price 16s, the Gentleman's Magazine, New eS, 
Volume I. 
Published by W. Pickering, Chancery Lane. 
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Price 7s. 6d, with M eng agai and 6s. 6d. 


t dit 
COMPANION ‘to the LAKES of Cum- 


berland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire; in a Descrip- 
ure ‘Account of a Family Tour, and E on 
andon Foot; with a copious Itinerary, an accurate Mey. and a 
beautifully engraved View of Derwentwater and the “1 igeaa 
Mountains. Eh ny ows enlarged and corrected to 18% 

ARD BAINES, jun. 
ieedens Msimnpkin and Marshall. 








Taito, price 14. 28 2d edition, illustrated with Engravin, 
a a“ 
eee a d a Map of the Saxon Heptarcl - 
UTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY, 
with Notices of the Manners and Customs, Deets, 
By HENRY INCE, 
Also, by he same, lately published, 

Outlines of General Knowledge; or, School 

Essentials. 


London: Fenwick de Porquet and Cooper, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden ; and may be had of all Booksellers. 


Arts, &c. 





n 8vo. price 2s, 


HE PROS PECTS of the NATION in 
regard to its NATIONAL GALLERY. 
By CHARLES PURSER, Architect. 
«A masterly "exposition of the whole question.”—Arnold’s Ma- 


rae able and caustic pamphlet.”—Literary Gazette. 

«Mr. Purser points out with great clearness, and in a manner 
vhich entitles his observations to the consideration of the go- 
vernment and the public, the advantages of his proposition.” — 

i 
mT The best book on the subject.""—Aftlas. 

London: Cochrane and M‘Crone, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


~~ DR. AYRE ON DROPSY—THIRD EDITION. 
In 8vo. 3d edition, price 5s. 6d. boards, 
,o s * 
ESEARCHES in PROOF of the 
INFLAMMATORY ORIGIN of DROPSIES, and of 
the Practicability of their Cure and Prevention by a — im- 
proved Method of T: acme with illustrative Cases 
JOSEPH AYRE, M.D. &c. 
By the same Author, Second edition, 
On the Functional Derangements of the 
Liver, and their Treatment. 8s. 6d. 
A Report of the Treatment of the Malignant 
Cholera, by small and frequent Doses of Calomel. 6s. 
Leadon, Longman and Co.; Hull, J. Craggs. 


YRASER’S MAGAZ INE, 
No. LV. for July 1834, price 2s. 6d. contains: 

Lay Sermons by the Ettrick Shepherd—Men and Manners; a 
Series of Satires. By Pierce Pungent. Satire 5—Dean Swift's 
Madness. A Tale ofa Churn. From the ‘* Prout Papers”—Poetry. 
The Old Poets. By Sir Egerton Brydges—Gallery of Literary 
Characters, No. L. Author of * Rookwood”—The Nun of Lan- 
disfem. By a Modern Pythagorean—The National Fairy My- 
thology of England—The African Desert—Some Account of the 
late Proceedings in our Parish—Sartor Resartus. Book I{I, 
Chaps. 6, 7, 8—Blackie’s and Syme’s Translations of Faust—On 
Manners, Fashion, and Things in general. A Work in Two 
eee By Bombardinio. With a few Notes by Sir Morgan 

(Doherty, Bart, Chapter I.—Some Passages in a Visit to the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy. By Morgan Rattler—Oxford 
and Lord Brougham. 

James Fraser, 215 Regent Street. 
HOLYDAY PRESENTS FOR YOUTH. 
Mrs. Howitt’s Natural History. 
With Twenty-four Woodcuts, price 5s, half-bound, 


GKETCHES of NATURAL HISTORY, 


in Verse. 
By MARY HOWITT. 
“A lovely little velame—At companion for Mrs. Austin’s ex- 
quisite ‘Story without an End.” ‘The wood engravings are beau- 
tifully executed.”—Court Journal. 


II. 
Mrs. Austin’s Story without an End. 
With 17 Weedeuta, 1 in the first style of the art, from the pencil 
arvey, price 5s. neatly bound, 
The Story without an End. 
From the German, By Mrs. Austin, Translator of the ** Charac- 
teristics of Goethe,” “ Tour of a German Prince,” &c. 
“ This exquisite volume affords another proof of the superiority 
of German over English writers, in combining the highest order 
ofinstraction with infantine playfulness. The pages are pure as 
ssow-drops, and wise and holy as the simplicity of the guileless 
child."—~Hull Advertiser. 
_ Effingham Wilson, 88 Royal Exchange, 


NEW NOVELS, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 
x © Novel. 
Edited by the COUNTESS, of MORLEY. 
3 vols. ~“ 9 Bis. 6d. 


Life and Sin ‘of John Marston Hall. 


By the Author of « Darnley,” pon 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


Mary of Burgundy h om the Revolt of Ghent. 
Bythe Author of « Darnley,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 
ss v. 
The Court of Sigismund Augustus ; or, Po- 
ne the 16th Century. An Historical Novel, with Notes, &c. 
Y4Polish Refugee, 3 vols. post 8vo. In the press. 


v. 
Legends of the Library at Lilies. By Lord 


and Lady Nugent. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is. 
VI 


igi tadition Stories of Old Families, and 

na legendary Illustrations of Famil History. With Notes, Histo- 
and Biapraphical. By A. Picken, Author of the * Domi- 
tie’s Legacy.” 2 vols. Post Bvo. 21s. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 288. superbly illustrated and bound, 
IR EGERTON BRYDGES’ AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY, TIMES, OPINIONS, and CONTEM- 
PORARIES. 
The following are selected from early Notices of this 
popular Work :— 
«« We consider these volumes a valuable addition to our psycho- 
logical biography.”—Afheneum,. 
*« They oughtto be placed in the hands of every young author.” 
—Quarterly Revien 
a It is one of the most agreeable of its class we ever read,""— 
Ailas. 
«A mine of wealth, from which we intend to extract largely.” 
Bell's Messenger. 
«* A very interesting book.”—Times. 

** Highly entertaining and instructive.”—Sunday Times, 
London: Cochrane and M‘Crone, Waterloo Place. 
Where may also be had, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

The Autobiography of John Galt, Esq. 


Author of ** Stories of the Study," , " &e. 


pus ‘LITTL E LIBRA RY; comprising, 
in a Series of sma!l Volumes, walteanali printed, a fami- 
liar Introduction to various Branches of Useful Knowledge. 
Volumes 13 and 14, 

The Natural History of Quadrupeds, by F. 
Shoberl. With 64 Illustrations by T. Landseer; the Subjects on 
Steel, etched by Himself. 2 vols. price 4s. each, half-bound. 

The preceding Volumes of the ‘‘ Little Library.” 

1. The Mine. By the late Rev. Isaac Tay- 

lor. With 16 Bagravingy, and a Mineralogical Table. 4th edi- 
By the same Author. 


ae Bs. 6d. . 
The Ship. With 
16 Sone 8d edition, price 3s. 6d. 

3. The Forest; or, Rambles in the Wood- 
land. By Jefferys Taylor. With 36 Illustrations, 2d edition, 
price 3s. 6d. : 

4. The Public Buildings of Westminster 
Described. By the Author of “ Wars of the Jews,” With 12 
Engravings, price 3s. 6d. 

5. The Public Buildings of the City of Lon- 
don Described. With 12 Engravings, price 3s. 6d. 

> “1: . 
The Garden; or, Familiar Instructions 
for the Laying Out and Management ofa Flower Garden. 3d 
edition, illustrated with 12 Engravings of Flowers, and nume- 
rous Woodcuts, price 3s. 6d. plain, or with the Flowers coloured, 


4s. Gd. 

7. Bible Illustrations; or, a Description of 
Manners and Customs peculiar to the East, and especially Ex- 
planatory of the Holy Scriptures, By the Rev. Bourne Hall Dra- 
per, Author of “ Scripture Stories,” ‘* Sketches from Creation,” 
&c. With Illustrations, price 4s, 2d edition. 

8. The Farm; anew Account of Rural Toils 
and Produce. By Jefferys Taylor. With 8 Engravings and 20 
Woodcuts, price 4s. 

9. English Sports and Pastimes, from the 
Ancient Chronicles. By J. Aspin. With 12 Engravings, price 4s. 

10. The British Stor rYs briefly told, from 
early Times to the present Perio Embellished with 34 Por- 
traits, representing the Sovereigns in their proper Costumes, and 
6 Engravings on Steel, illustrative of British History, price 4s. 

11. The French History, briefly told, Embel- 
lished with full-length Portraits, from authentic Sources, of 34 
of the Sovereigns of France, in their proper Costumes; also, Four 
Engravings, illustrative of important Events of French History, 
“ 4s. 

. The Ocean; a Description of the Won- 
me. ~ important Products of the Sea. Illustrated with 36 
Engravings on Wood, and Four on Steel, price 3s, 6d. 
John Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
THE NOBILITY 4 AND GENTRY OF ENGLAND. 
Now ready, Part VII. embellished with accurate cited of 
the Armorial Bearings of each Fa 


mily 
STORY of the COM MONERS of 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
By JOHN BURKE, Esq. 
Forming a desirable é Sompanion to the Peerage and Baronetage. 
* This is a great and important undertaking. Ofthe peers and 
baronets of Great Britain we have heard and read; but of the 
commoners—of families equally celebrated in history—we remain 


Price 3s. 6d. elegantly printed in 8vo. hot-pressed, 
HARLES the FIRST; an Historical 


Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
By MISS MITFORD, 
ow 7“ a a 


The Gamester of Milan, by T. J. Serle, Esq. 
Pri 
Published by John Duncombe and Co, 10 Middle Row, Holborn, 


Now complete, in 20 vols. post 8vo. price only 4s. per vol. bound 
in morocco cloth (or any set ak )» 
AVA and M ITARY 
LIBRARY of ENTERTAINMENT ; a Series of Works 
from the pens of distinguished Officers. 


Contents. 


Capt. Maregat’s Naval Officer,|Tales of Military Life, by the 
3 vo Heong a Military Sketch 
Thec a Pensioners, by the Book, 3 v 
Author of the Subaltern The Night Ww —_ or Tales of 
(Mr. Gleig), 3 vols. e Sea, 2 vols. comprising 
Sailors and Saints, by the Au-} the Captain’s Story—-The 
thor of the Naval Sketch) Master’s Story—The Boat- 
Book, 3 vols. swain, a Forecastle Yarn— 
Tales ofa Voyager, Ist and a) and the Prisoner of War's 
a each in 3 vols. Story. 
N.B. Either of the Works may be had separately. 
Published for H. Colburn by R. theatias. Sola by all 
Booksellers. 


Now ready (to form 12 monthly Parts, at 5s. , Parts I. to OV. of 


4 NCYCLOPDIA of GEOGRAPHY; 


comprising a complete Description of the Earth, Phy- 
sical, Statistical, Civil, and Political ; exhibiting its Relation to 
the Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History 
of each Country, and the Industry, Commerce, Political Institu- 
tions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. 


By HUGH MURRAY, F.R.S.E. 


Assisted in 
Astronomy, &c. by Professor Wallace. 
Geology, &c. by Professor Jameson. 
Botany, &c. by Professor Hooker. 
Zoology, &c. by W. Swainson, Esq. 

With Eighty-two Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall; and upwards 
of 1000 other Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by Swainson, 
T. Landseer, Sowerby, Strutt, &c, representing the most re- 
markable Objects of Nature and Art in every Region of the Globe. 

'#* Prospectuses may be had, and Specimens seen, at all 
the principal Booksellers. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Published by Longman and Co, Paternoster Row. 

In 8vo. price 8s. the 2d edition, corrected and much enlarged, of 
TREATISE on the COM POSITION 
and MEDICAL PROPERTIES of the MINERAL 
WATERS of Buxton, Matlock, Tunbridge Wells, Harrowgate, 
Bath, Bristol, Cheltenham, Leamington, Isle of Wight, Brighton, 
and the Beulah Spa, Norwood; with Instructive Observations 
on the drinking of the Waters, and the Use of the several Baths. 

By Sir CHARLES SCUDAMORE, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c, 

Also, the 2d edition, much enlarged, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. of 
Cases illustrating and confirming the Reme. 
dial Power of the Inhalation of Iodine and Conium in Tubercu- 
lar Phthisis, and various Disordered States of the Lungs and Air 

Passages. 
And, by the same Author, 
Several other Treatises on Medical Subjects. 
n 2 vols. post 


DP) SQUIsITIONS on the ANTI-PAPAL 

SPIRIT which produced the Reformation; its ae 
Influence on the Literature of Europe in general, and of Italy 
a Translated from the Italian of GABRIELE RUS- 
SETTI. 


By MISS CAROLINE WARD, 
Smith, as and Co. Cornhill. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No, CCXXIV. for July. 
Contents. 
I. ee Meese. tye re Colonsay. Fyte Second—II. Memoirs of M. 
De —II1. The Cruise of the Midge. Chap. 5— 








in total ignorance. We are glad to find Mr. Burke emy in 
removing a national reproach. He has contrived to make his 
book not only very useful, but highly interesting—many rare and 
curious anecdotes having been introduced.”—Globe. 


Il. 
Mr. Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage of the 
United Kingdom. 
The Fourth edition, corrected, with all the new Creations, and 


upwards of 1500 Engravings of the Arms, &c. In 2 vols. Svo. 
containing upwards of 1400 pages, printed so as to comprise a 
quantity of matter equal to 12 ordinary volumes, price 2/. 10s. 
bound, 

This new edition comprises three times the number of Families 
that have ever before been presented to the public in any one pub- 
lication of a similar description. It embraces every “family in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, invested with hereditary ho- 
nours, and every individual in the remotest degree allied to 
those families 

Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley; Bell and Bradfute, 
Edinburgh; John Cumming, Dublin; and sold by all Book- 
sellers. 


Dr, Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. each, in cloth. 
Published July 1, forming Vol. 56 of the above, Vol. 1. of 


ISTORY of the FALL of the ROMAN 
EMPIRE. cr 
MDE SISMONDI, 


” aed June 2. 
Dr. Lardner’s Treatise on Arithmetic. 
On August l, 
Southey’s Naval History of England, Vol. III. 


London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor.. 


Iv. T he © pean : Ildefonzo. A Tale of the Spanish Revolution. 
Part 2—V. The English Boy. By Mrs. Hemans—VI. The Ce- 
sars. Chap. 5—VII. Dissolution of the Reform Ministry, The 
Radical Rump—VIII. Letter from J. C. Loudon, Esq, to the 
pps aS sic My | 2 — Nicholas. Chaps. 9 and 10—X. Noctes 
Ambrosia 
Printed for w iniam . kwood, Baaberghs and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


x . ~ . 
> REWSTE R’S EDINBURGH 
ENCYCLOPADIA.—Messrs. Tegg having purchased 
the entire Stock and Copyright of Dr. Brewster’s “« Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia,” respectfully inform the Subscribers who have 
not perfected their copies, that they may, for a limited period, 
have (through the medium of their respective Booksellers) any 
odd Parts, to complete Sets, at the reduced price of Ten Shil-« 
lings each. 

Messrs. Tegg can also supply the Booksellers or the Public 
with complete Sets, in 18 volumes, quarto, either large or small 
paper, at very low prices. 

No. = p Chempette, London, 





n 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. price 6s, cloth, extra, 


H E "JESUIT. From the German of 
C. SPINDLER, and forming the 12th Vol. of 
The Librar ry of Romance. 

“ Loaded with incidents, and replete with startling encounters. 
It also contains a sterling and a striking moral.”—Metropolitan 
Magazine. 

«4 story of no common interest.”—Heral, 

** A well-chosen story, wearing its English dress with ease and 
freedom.”—Tait’s Magazin 





Smit! Elder, and Co. Cornhill, 
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THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
Just published by Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 
Mr. Beckford’s New Work, 
In 2 vols, 8vo. 


I A Y. 
With Sketches of Spain and Portugal. 
In a Series of Letters, written during a Residence in 
those Countries. 
By the Author of « Vathek.” 
Now first published. 


II. 
Ayesha, the Maid of Kars. 
By James Morier, Esq. 
Author of ‘¢ Zohrab, the Hostage,” ** Hajji Baba,” &c. 3 vols. 


Ill. 
The Life of Henry Salt, Esq. F.R.S. 


His Britannic Majesty's late Consul-General in Egypt. 
wa rae a 





By John James Halls, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits. 
**One of the most important works of the season, possessing 
the two-fold attraction of a book of travels in a highly interesting 
country, and the history of a man of firsterate science and enter- 
prise.” —United Service Gazette, 
IV. 


Helen. 
By Maria Edgeworth. 3 vols. 

«If any one will, after reading ‘ Helen,’ turn to even the best 
of her old novels, he will feel that in all the more profound and 
permanently pleasing beauties of moral delineation, the artist has 
made marked progress.” —Quarterly Review, June 1834. 


V. 
The Life of a Soldier. 
By a Field Officer. 

A Narrative of Twenty-seven Years’ Service in various Parts 

of the World. 8 vols. post 8vo. 

“The author’s life has been one of unusual vicissitude, even 
for a soldier. He describes, with considerable power, the scenes 
and incidents of which he has been either the spectator or sub- 
ject. Itis an exceedingly interesting book.”—Observer. 


vi. 
The Captives in India. 
By Mrs. Hofland. 3 vols. 


vil. 
Rookwood ; a Romance. 
In 8 vols. 
. « This story is one that never flags.” — Quarterly Review, June 
834. 


Vill. 
New edition, revised and corrected, with new and valuable 
d itions,in | vol. 8vo. with Plates, 
Excursions in New South Wales, &c. 
By Lieut. Breton, R.N 
In the Years 1830, 31, 32, 33; therefore, comprising the most 
recent account of the actual condition of these Colonies. 


Ix. 
Allan Breck. 
By the Author of the “Subaltern.” 3 vols. 
mi most striking production of Mr. Gleig.”—United Service 
Journal, 


x. 
The Conspiracy ; 
A Venetian Romance. 3 vols. : 
« A stirring and entertaining book.”—Courier, 
Also, just ready, . 
European Colonies, 
In various Parts of the World, 
Viewed in their Social, Moral, and Physical Condition. 
By John Howison, Esq. 
Author of “Sketches of Upper Canada." 2 vols, 8vo. 


Il. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings by Landseer, 
The Angler in Wales. 


By Captain Medwin, 
Author of “ Conversations with Lord Byron.” 


Ill. 
Ing vols. 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 
Discoveries in Asia Minor, 
Including a Description of the Ruins of Antioch in Pisidia, &c. 
illustrative of the Travels of St. Paul. 
By v. F. V. 1. Arundell, 
British Chaplain at Smyrna. 


IV. 
The Angler in Ireland ; 
or, an Englishman’s Ramble through Munster and Connaught, 
during the Summer of 1833. 
Two vols. post 8vo. with Plates. 


Vv. 
Third edition, revised and corrected by the Author, 
England and the English. 
By E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 





Post 8vo, 12s. a new edition of 


UBBLES from the BRUNNENS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. 


' 
GYPT and MOHAMMED ALT; or, 
Travels in the Valley of the Nile. 
By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. 

Cc ga D ion of the kable Ruins, and other 
Monuments of Antiquity, in Egypt and Nubia; an Account of 
the Pasha, Sketches of Native Manners, Manufactories, History 
of the War in Syria, &c. &c. 

« A highly interesting and minutely drawn picture of the coun- 
try and its people.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

“An invaluabl i temet 


to our Se i i 











Monthly Review. 
London; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


CHEAP AND BEAUTIFUL WORKS ON NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


In 3 vols. with 144 coloured Engravings, price Half-a-Guinea, 


HE BOOK of BUTTERFLIES. 
By Captain THOMAS BROWN. 
«‘ The engravings alone would be astonishingly cheap at the 
price of the volumes.”—Sunday Times, 


II. 

In foolscap 8vo. with 18 Engravings by Branston, price 6s. 6d. 
White’s Natural History of Selborne, with 
Observations on various Parts of Nature, and the Naturalist’s 

Calendar. A new edition, with Additions, by Sir W. Jardine. 
“The most fascinating piece of rural writing, and sound En- 

glish philosophy, that ever issued from the press,.”—Atheneum, 

A small edition of the same work, price 3s. 6d. 


III. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 48 Figures of Birds, beautifully coloured 
rom Nature, by Bayfield, price 28s. 
The Feathered Tribes of the British Islands. 

By Robert Mudie. 

«Tis a delightful work.”—Blackwood's Magazine. 

«« Indispensable to every lover of the Birds of Britain.”—Lou- 
don’s Magazine, 


IV. 
In small 8vo. with coloured Plates, 5. 
Letters on Entomology. 


Vv. 
In foolscap 8vo. with several Engravings, the 2d edition, 
price 6s. 6d. a 
The Conchologist’s Companion. 
A Familiar Description of Testaceous Animals, 
By Mary Roberts. 
« This is, in every sense of the word, an exquisite little volume.” 
—New Monthly Magazine, 


By the same Author, = 
The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom 
displayed. New edition, 12mo. 6s. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, London. 
Agriculture. aay 
Illustrated by a Portrait of Duke, a Gray Cart Horse, the property 
of the Ear! of Balcarras, engraved by T. Landseer, price 4s. 


‘THE BRITISH FARMER’S (Quarterly) 
MAGAZINE, No. XXXII, 
Conducted by the Rev. HENRY BERRY, 
And exclusively devoted to Agricultural and Rural Affairs. 

Besides the usual important Agricultural intelligence, the fol- 
lowing original articles will be found: —On the Rotation of 
Crops, by Mr. Towers—On the Symphytum Asperrimum, by the 
Rev. Mr. Gwilt—West Norfolk Agricultural Association — On 
the Food of Plants, and the Tullian System of Husbandry — On 
the Disease in Seed Potatoes — Remarks on the Decay of the 
Larch — On laying down Arable Land into Grass— Mr. Gray, on 
the National Generation Society — Mr. Berry, on the Original 
Character of our Native Breed of Cattle, &c.--On the Potatoe — 
On the Failure of the Potatoe— Economical Mode of preparing 
Food for Cart Horses— Mr. Gray, on the Acknowledgment of 
Statistics as a Science— Notices of Harvey Wyatt (tenant farmer) 
on the present State of the different Classes of the Landed In- 
terest — Dr. Lindley’s Ladies’ Botany — Elements of Practical 
Agriculture, by D. Lowe, Esq. &c. 

No. XXXIII. will be published on October1. Advertise- 
ments, &c. for which must be sent to the Publishers, James 
Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly, before the 20th of September. 

Most of the previous Numbers may still be obtained to perfect 
sets, price 4s, each; and sets, in 7 vols. half-bound, 17s. 6d. 
per vol. 

James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly; Bell and Bradfute, 
Edinburgh; J. Porter, Dublin; and all Booksellers. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. XLI. was published July 1, ining 

1. Bentham’s Deontology — 2. Van Diemen’s Land — 3. The 

Dorsetshire Labourers — 4. Church Monopoly — 5. Jacobite Me- 

moirs—6, Objects of the Catilinarian Conspiracy —7. Law Pa- 

tronage — 8. Dal Pozzo’s Happiness of Italy — 9. Aristocratic 

Taxation — 10. British "Aide. Toi Society —11. Imp f 








This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGa. 
ZINE, No. XIX. for July 1834, 
Contents : 
I, Emigration of the Protest- ; IX. The Ivy Tree. 
ants of Ireland. X. The Cloister; from the Ger. 
II. The Carillons. man of Matthison, 
111. Hints from High Places, | XI. The Stray Canto. 
No. IV XII. The Red Inn of Ander. 
nach; a Tale within 
Tale. Chaps. Il. and 


XIII. Tutti Frutti. 

XIV. Recent Political Events, 

XV. Anthony Poplar’s Note. 
Book. 


o. IV. 
IV. The Story of Constancy, 
from Burger. 
V. Political Economy. 
I. The Pleasures of Grief. 
VII. Sonnets—Noon, Evening, 
Contemplation. 
VIII. Scenes from the Life of 
ward Lascelles, Gent. 
Chaps. III, and IV. 
Dublin: William Curry, Jun., and Co. ; Simpkin and Marshal 
London. Sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom.” 





Price 4s. neatly half-bound, the 2d Vol, of 
, , 
ITZ of FITZ-FORD; a Legend of Devon. 
Forming the 11th Volume of the uniform Series of 
MRS. BRAY’S HISTORICAL, LEGENDARY, AND 
ROMANTIC NOVELS. 
The whole to be pleted in fifteen hand 
volumes, either of which may be had separately. 
The following have already appeared, viz.—« De Foix; or, 
Sketches of the Manners and Customs of the Fourteenth Cen. 
tury "—“ The White Hoods”—** The Protestant;” and the Ist 
vol. of “« The Talba,” which completes the Series, will be pub- 
lished on the lst September. 
« Mrs. Bray is well, and deserves to be yet better known for 
her historical novels.” —Quarterly Review. 
MMmith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 





and uniform 





In 1 vol. royal 16mo. cloth, 


RAMATIC BEAUTIES; selected from 


the early and modern British Dramatists, forming a 
Companion to Dodd's “* Beauties of Shakspeare.” 

** The most valuable contribution to dramatic literature which 
we have to notice is not original. This is its merit; it is neither 
more nor less than passages from all the English dramatists, well 
selected and carefully arranged; intended as a companion to 
Dodd’s ** Beauties of Shakspeare.” We can with a safe con- 
science recommend this pocket volume. Perhaps there isa little 
too much Sheridan Knowles in it; but that is pardonable in 
every view, and of utility at present, as Mr. Knowles’s plays are 
yet high priced, and, consequently, not so familiarly known as 
they will ultimately become.”—Tait's Edinburgh Magazine, July, 

London: Orr and Smith, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 





2d edition, just published, price 5s, cloth, 
ETTERS and ESSAYS. 
By RICHARD SHARP, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street, 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On the 15th, in 3 vols. 
ENRI QUATRE; 
Days of the League. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





or, the 


MR. CAMPBELL'S LIFE OF MRS, SIDDONS. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a full-length Portrait from 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, by Lupton, 
~ aN 
IFE of MRS. SIDDONS 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Author of the “ Pleasures of Hope.” 
London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 





For Tourists in the Highlands. 
In the course of the Month of July, in one pocket volume, 
post 8vo., accompanied by a most elaborate and complete Map, 





o 
the Metropolis—12. Pamphlet in Modern Greek and French on 
Outpost Cavalry —13. Ditto on Telegraphers, Horse and Foot, 
for Field Service — 14. Local Registration — 15. Chinese Empire 
and Trade — 16. First Report of Messrs. Villiers and Bowring — 
List of Books, &c. 
R, Heward, 5 Wellington Street, Strand. Agent for France, 
G. G. Bennis, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, No. 55, Paris. 





With numerous Plates, 3 vols. 8vo. . 
(TRAVELS into BOKHARA; being the 
Account of a wep ages | from India to Cabool, ‘artary, 
and Persia; also, Narrative of a Voyage by the Indus, by Routes 
never before taken by any European; while on a Mission to the 

Court of Lahore, with Presents from the King of Great Britain. 
By Lieut. ALEXANDER BURNES, F.R.S. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT'S PROSE WORKS. 
Uniform with the Poetry and Waverley Novels, 


IR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE 
WORKS, Volume the Third. 
This Volume contains the celel aM irs of Richard 
Fielding, Smollett, Cumberland, Goldsmith, Samuel Johnson, 
Sterne, Horace Walpole, Clara Reeve, Mrs. Radcliffe, Le Sage, 
Charles Johnstone, and Rabert Bage. 
The Illustrations, Portrait of Smollett, and View of Dumbar- 
ton and River Leven, froma Design by J. M. W. Turner, R.A, 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co, London; 
and al! Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had, 
by ~ ee . 
Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, new edition, in 
12 vols. 


Waverley Novels, complete in 48 Vols. 

Completion of Waverley Novels, former 
editions, in 8vo. 12mo. and 18mo. 

Waverley Novels, New Issue, Vol. XLII. 

Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments. Third 
Series, new edition. 














" the most recent 
information respecting Roads, &c. for the Use of Travellers, 


ry ~. 
UIDE to the HIGHLANDS and 
ISLANDS of SCOTLAND, including ORKNEY and 
ZETLAND; descriptive of their Scenery, Statistics, Antiqui- 
ties, and Natural History, with numerous Historical Notices. 
By GEORGE ANDERSON, 
General Secretary to the Northern Institution for the 
Promotion of Science and Literature; 
And PETER ANDERSON, : . 
Secretary to the Inverness Society for the Education of the 
Poor in the Highlands. mi ; 
This work is the result of an extensive and familiar acquaint 
ance with the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, and the various 
publications relating te them. The authors are constantly ra 
dent in the Highlands, and have enjoyed peculiar mpecceees 
of personally visiting and examining, an they Rae eae 
inspected almost every scene and object described in t sae on 
In any instances where this is not the case, they — a 
pains to procure authentic information from persons on t ode 
‘The design of the undertaking is to present a full, but suc “ape 
delineation of this part of the kingdom, in a style interesti “ 
the general reader, but so arranged as to form a complete Sa 
ler’s Guide. Such a work has been long and much meee 
The materials of the present volume have been gradually ¢ ee 
mulating in the authors’ hands for upwards of ten "gene = 
thus, not being a hasty production, it will, it is aay Nesth 
acceptable and useful contribution to the history of the - 
of Scotland. 





John Murray Albemarle Street. 
Sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 





ON: Published every Saturday, by W. 4- SCRIPPS, «t 
ee LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7 wellingte’ poe: 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13 South Moulton Saves ’ i. 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98 Royal Exc anne “ 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Rill; A rae 
Black, Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, a et 
and Rutherglen, Glasgow , and J. Cumming, Dublin Ag’ 
for America, O. Rich, 12 Red Lion Square, London. 


J. MOYES, 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square: 
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